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those  wh'o  may  live  on  our  blujf  and  in  our  valley 
whom  we  will  never  see  we  would  dedicate  this  book. 

May  they  enjoy  our  Lake  Michigan,  violets,  mertensia, 
narcissus,  and  redbud  as  we  do.  May  they  win  out  over 
the  inchworm,  alewife,  and  Dutch  Elm  disease.  May  they 
know  complete  harmony  in  human  relations. 

May  we  seem  to  them  as  inspiring  —  as  quaint  and 
pitiful,  as  well-intentioned  and  noble  —  as  the 
men  and  women  of  the  early  days  of  Glencoe, 
when  we  study  them,  seem  to  us. 
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After  100  years  of  existence  many  a  town  looks  back 
on  its  glorious  past,  an  ante-bellum  opulence,  a  gold  rush 
brilliance,  or  a  fin  de  siecle  dignity.  We  in  Glencoe  are  hard 
put  to  brag  of  our  beginnings.  A  share  of  lake  shipping,  some 
logging,  a  stop-off  for  Chicagoans  going  to  Green  Bay,  and 
a  fine  stand  of  horseradish  —  honest,  yes,  but  hardly  the 
stuff  of  which  to  build  nostalgia,  loyalty,  and  tradition.  Who 
would  guess  that  on  these  earthen  foundations  would  grow: 

•  the  third  wealthiest  community  in  the  world's  richest 
country.  (1960  census) 

•  3rd  Woman's  Qub  in  Illinois,  61st  in  the  U.  S. 

•  1st  Boy  Scout  troop  west  of  the  Alleghenies 

•  1st  Illinois  community  to  adopt  city-manager  system 

•  one  of  largest  Reform  Jewish  congregations  in  U.  S. 

•  more  park  space  per  capita  than  any  other  town  in 
U.  S.  (1950) 

•  1st  in  Illinois  to  combine  police  and  firemen  in  one 
Department  of  Public  Safety 

•  pioneer  in  the  year-round  Career  Teacher  Plan 

•  originator  of  plan  of  placing  parks  by  schools  and 
schools  in  parks 


At  this  point  in  time  we  salute  the  entrepreneur  A. 
H.  Taylor  with  his  tavern  and  his  Taylorsport  dream;  the 
farmers  Gormley,  Tumbull,  and  Daggitt;  the  founding  fathers 
like  Hammond  and  Newhall  and  well-educated,  wide-travel- 
led Rev.  Sam  Bartlett;  and  the  visionaries  of  the  Corporation 
such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nutt  oozing  acumen  and  morality. 
We  celebrate  Homer  Wilson's  coming,  and  later  William 
Rankin  and  others,  free  men  and  pioneers.  There  came 
Diettrichs,  Wieneckes,  Beinlichs,  Helkes,  and  Hohlfelders  to 
add  a  certain  permanence  and  yet  to  change  with  the  times. 
There  were  families  of  Parenti,  Beneventi,  Funari  and  others 
who  came  to  farm  and  stayed  to  sell  groceries  and  gasoline, 
greenery  and  gravel.  There  were  Stonehill,  Foreman,  Good- 
man, and  Selz  enriching  our  common  heritage.  There  were 
many,  many  more  as  time  went  on,  business  leaders  from 
Chicago,  the  far-sighted  and  the  well-to-do. 

As  we  round  our  century  mark  we  salute  some  of  the 
strong  hands  that  helped  build.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  who 
marked  northeast  Glencoe  with  examples  of  his  genius  in 
and  about  1905;  and  Greta  Lederer  who  filled  the  blank 
spaces  of  Skokie  Heights  in  the  '50's  and  then  turned  a 
Dismal  Swamp  into  a  Strawberry  Hill.  Douglas  Cornell  whose 
capable  hands  through  half  a  century  touched  every  civic 
interest  hereabouts,  and  Charles  Shuhnan  who,  if  he  did 
not  lead  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  did  attract  a  great  many 
of  them  from  Chicago  to  the  North  Shore. 

Today  our  lanes  bristle  with  advanced  degrees  — 
CPA's,  nuclear  scientists,  doctors  of  every  specialty  in  the 
pharmacopeia.  An  occasional  professor  strays  up  here  from 
Evanston  for  a  few  years'  residence.  We  have  a  smattering 
of  actors,  writers,  artists,  salesmen,  more  than  our  share  of 
corporation  heads,  business  executives,  brokers,  and,  con- 
spicuously, bankers  by  every  bush,  an  insurance  man  in 
every  block,  and  almost  as  many  lawyers  as  lilacs. 

Oh,  we  have  our  legends,  whispered  as  the  nighthawks 
swoop  over  the  Castle  at  dusk.  Nowhere  in  these  pages  will 
you  find  any  authentication  for  the  scandal-filled  nights  while 
a  certain  famous  actor  called  a  Bluff  street  cottage  home,  no 
mention  of  the  days  when  you  could  place  a  horse-bet  on 
Vernon  avenue  within  a  furlong  of  the  Village  Hall,  no 
memory  of  the  boys  who  set  fire  to  a  church  and  later  their 
own  home  and  were  chased  out  of  town  never  to  return. 

Here  we  are,  here  we  have  been  for  100  years,  and 
here  we  continue  to  strive  —  blessed  beyond  belief  —  in 
this  America  in  microcosm, 

this  high  ground, 

this  imperfect  paradise, 

this  unfinished  symphony 

.  .  .  this  Glencoe. 
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On  a  day  of  Springtime  restlessness  in  1835  Anson 
Hartshorne  Taylor  looked  around  him  at  the  crowds  in 
Chicago,  almost  five  hundred  settlers  milling  about  with 
Indians  and  other  travellers  on  the  muddy  lanes,  went  home 
and  said  to  his  wife,  "Pack  up,  'Liza.  We're  moving  out." 

Our  first  citizen,  Anson  was  thirty  years  old  at  the  time, 
the  seventh  of  nine  children.  His  father  was  a  builder  in 
Hartford,  Conn.;  his  mother  was  descended  from  Mayflower 
pilgrims.  Starting  as  a  youth  in  the  Indian  trade  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Anson  had  come  to  Fort  Dearborn  in  1829  and 
opened  a  store  in  a  log  cabin  at  the  place  called  Wolf's 
Point.  He  had  served  in  the  Blackhawk  War  and  carried 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott's  dispatches  as  far  as  Detroit  from  where 
they  were  sent  on  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Back  home  in  Fort  Dearborn  he  built,  with  his  brother 
Charles,  the  first  bridge  across  the  Chicago  River  in  1832. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure  connecting  the  south  bank  with 
the  Green  Bay  Trail  at  about  Dearborn  street.  Presumably  he 
had  followed  the  Trail  a  day's  ride  to  the  north  and  found 
the  land  full  of  promise  but  the  Trail  too  full  of  twists  and 
trees  and  deep  transverse  gulleys  (our  ravines)  for  wagon 
transport. 

Chicago  was  growing  fast,  and  Anson's  oldest  brother 
Augustine  was  part  of  its  success,  building  the  city's  first 
church  in  1833  and  other  of  its  early  landmarks.  He  was  a 
friend  of  all  the  men  of  influence  including  Fernando  Jones 
McCormick,  the  Kinzie  brothers,  Farwell  and  Farnsworth, 
and  Major  Green,  commander  of  the  Fort.  But  Anson 
dreamed  of  a  greener  land,  out  of  the  mud  of  the  river 
bottom,  high  on  the  bluff  on  the  busy  way  to  the  northwest 
territory.  With  his  bride  of  two  years  and  their  baby  son  he 
rowed,  or  rode  depending  on  whom  you  read,  north  along  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore.  The  land  along  the  shore  became 
higher  and  higher,  as  they  passed  the  Ouilhnette  settlement, 
and  passed  the  site  of  the  old  Pottawatomi  village  later  to 
be  called  Indian  Hill.  Aft;er  he  had  passed  the  Hubbard 
ravines,  at  who  knows  what  prompting  of  Providence  or 
urging  from  Eliza  or  howling  from  little  Louis  Erastus  he 
stopped  and  there  on  the  wooded  bluff  chose  the  spot  where 
he  would  build  his  log  cabin  home  ...  his  higher  ground. 

The  actual  moving  of  their  household  goods  was  ac- 
complished by  scow  pulled  by  oxen  through  the  shallow 
water  along  the  lake  shore.  The  Green  Bay  Trail,  started 
by  Indians  on  foot  and  widened  by  men  on  horseback  stiU 
provided  extremely  arduous  passage  for  the  cumbersome 
wagons,  which  must  be  lowered  into  the  ravines  and  hauled 
up  again  on  the  other  side.  Farther  west  where  the  land  was 
more  level  travel  was  hampered  by  trackless  forest,  then 
swamp,  and  then  Indian  lands.  For  efficiency's  sake  the 
Taylors  moved  to  their  new  home  by  ox-drawn  scow. 

He  acquired  title  to  a  quarter  section,  160  acres  of 
former  Indian  land,  for  which  he  paid  the  government 
$189.94.  The  property  was  transferred  by  letters  patent, 
one  of  them  dated  1839  signed  by  Martin  Van  Buren;  the 
other  dated  1 845  signed  by  James  K.  Polk.  The  parchments 
are  in  the  possession  of  his  great  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Wilson,  who  lives  on  Dundee  road. 

More  and  more  settlers  on  their  way  to  the  great  North- 
west used  the  Green  Bay  Trail.  Anson,  a  go-getter,  moved 

top:  Anson  Taylor 

middle:  William  J.  Turnbull 

bottom:  Louis  Deodat  Taylor 
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L.  D.  Taylor's,  about  1850 


his  log  house  about  500  feet  west  of  its  original  location 
above  the  lake  in  order  to  live  beside  the  road.  There  he 
added  a  substantial  two-story  frame  structure  onto  his  log 
cabin,  opened  a  tavern  early  in  1840,  and  called  it  LaPier 
House.  It  was  a  busy  place  until  it  burned  down  in  1893. 
On  the  site  today,  185  Old  Green  Bay  road,  is  a  house  of 
more  recent  vintage  but  the  evergreens  around  the  house  are 
said  to  be  the  authentic  originals  and  their  descendents. 

Taylor  and  his  neighbors  built  a  wooden  pier  extend- 
ing 500  feet  out  into  the  lake,  a  place  to  dock  their  boats 
and  scows.  The  government  established  a  ppstoffice  in 
LaPier  House.  The  area  was  known  as  Taylorsport  then  and 
until  the  Civil  War  a  generation  later. 

A  boy  on  horseback  delivered  mail  to  the  settlement 
across  the  Skokie  marshland  to  the  west,  and  the  people  who 
lived  nearby  walked  in  for  their  mail.  The  mail-runner, 
Alexis  Clermont,  used  the  Green  Bay  Trail  on  his  monthly 
trips  to  Little  Fort  (Waukegan),  Milwaukee,  and  Fort 
Howard  (Green  Bay,  Wis.)  about  1820  to  1840.  He  ran 
and  walked  the  round  trip  of  480  miles  carrying  letters, 
packages,  verbal  messages,  and  news  to  the  settlers  and 
Indians  and  bringing  back  their  answers,  his  back-pack  filled 
with  papers,  his  head  stored  with  news  and  gossip.  As 
envelopes  and  stamps  were  unknown,  letters  were  folded  and 
usually  sealed  with  wax.  He  rarely  if  ever  carried  money 
because  of  the  weight  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  the  Trail. 
About  the  only  money  worth  having  was  silver  and  gold. 
A  bushel  basket  under  the  bed  was  considered  a  safe  place 
to  keep  money  by  Chicagoans  then  and  for  many  years  after. 

Meanwhile  the  population  hereabouts  had  exploded 
in  1838  with  the  coming  of  two  famihes  of  English  descent, 
who  becapie  extensive  landowners  at  $1.25  an  acre.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Daggitt  and  their  nine  children  settled  into 
about  a  thousand,  acres  riparian  two  or  three  miles  north  of 
LaPier  House  and  the  TumbuUs  cleared  for  farming  the 
adjoining  land  to  the  west.  In  1839  Fite  Deittrich  broke 
ground  for  his  farm,  and  three  years  later  Wolfgang  Louidal 
and  Michael  Gormley  followed.  Soon  German  immigrants 
Fehd,  Schneider,  and  Beinlich  came,  and  in  a  few  years 
Parker,  Tapper,  Brant,  and  Murray. 

In  time  the  Louidal  farm  ended  up  as  Skokie  Heights, 
the  Gormley  farm  as  Skokie  Country  Club,  the  Daggitt  farm 
as  Lake  Shore  Country  Club,  the  Tumbull  farm  as  Glencoe 
Golf  Club.  The  Beinlich  homestead  gave  way  for  North 
School. 

When  the  railroad  built  through  in  1855  Taylorsport 


Diettrichs,  about  1880 


had  a  steam  sawmill  ready  to  feed  it  cordwood  for  its  wood- 
burning  engines.  G.  C.  Parks'  sawmill  with  house  and  mill 
pond  were  in  Shelton  Park,  Harbor  street  at  the  railroad. 

In  1848,  21-Mile  House,  a  stage  stop,  was  built  on 
Green  Bay  road  at  the  county  line.  The  10-Mile  House 
tavern  had  been  opened  in  about  1837  on  the  site  of  today's 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  Evanston. 

Bridge  builder,  innkeeper,  and  postmaster,  Anson 
Taylor  now  became  the  first  political  office  holder  in  the  town 
of  New  Trier  (pop.  473)  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  May  11,  1850,  from  Illinois  Governor 
Augustus  C.  French  who  also  chartered  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

The  U.  S.  Government  established  a  lighthouse  in  1 864 
on  two  acres  of  land  donated  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  appointed 
his  son  Louis  lighthouse  keeper.  When  Louis  went  west  in 
the  rush  for  gold,  his  brother  Henry  and  his  sister  Maria 
lived  at  the  lighthouse  but  as  no  funds  were  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  project,  it  ceased  functioning.  The 
rums  of  this  red  brick  structure  were  still  standing  in  1900. 

After  five  children  and  a  rather  rugged  20  years  with 
the  energetic  Anson,  Eliza  died.  In  1855  Anson  married 
Mariarme  Barrett  and  had  two  more  children,  a  daughter  and 
a  son  John  who  married  Maria  Stupey  in  1880. 

The  Stupeys  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine  early  in  1800 
and  established  themselves  as  the  first  charcoal  burners  in 
this  section.  The  entire  ridge  was  thickly  wooded,  timber 
was  plentiful,  and  charcoal  burning  was  a  great  source  of 
income.  The  charcoal  burners  would  pile  billets  of  wood  in 
pyramid  form  with  air  spaces  between  for  ventilation,  caus- 
ing the  wood  to  bum  slowly  under  a  covering  of  earth.  The 
remaining  carbon  of  the  wood  retained  its  original  form. 
The  pramid-shaped  mounds  of  the  burners  looked  like  bee- 
hives. 

From  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Harbor  street  cordwood 
was  transported  to  Chicago  by  two  schooners,  the  John 
Lillie  and  the  Garter,  each  carrying  from  25  to  30  cords  of 
wood. 

Timber  was  cut  down  to  be  used  in  making  charcoal 
and  in  building  houses,  walks,  roads,  and  bridges  in  Chicago 
and  along  the  North  Shore.  Thus  the  heavy  woods  that  had 
all  but  stopped  the  early  travellers  along  the  Trail  were  so 
depleted  that  by  1871  the  Hovey  family  watched  the  Great 
Chicago  Fire  from  the  top  floor  windows  of  their  home  at 
935  Glencoe  road.  (This  home  of  many  memories  burned 
down  in  1966.) 
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Timber  beams  were  hewn  from  logs  in  the  woods  and 
drawn  to  the  lake  by  oxen,  where  they  were  made  into  rafts 
and  floated  to  Chicago.  Some  of  the  settlers  hauled  their 
cordwood  to  the  city  by  ox  teams  along  the  Trail.  They 
received  $1.50  a  cord,  or  traded  their  wood  for  groceries. 
During  the  lean  days  in  the  '70s  men  followed  the  loads  of 
cordwood  into  the  city  and  waited  for  the  sale  in  order  to 
then  get  work  cutting  it  up. 

George  Hesler,  one  of  the  founding  members  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  church  in  1867,  wrote  concerning  those  days: 
"There  were  many  hardships  .  .  .  money  was  not  plenti- 
ful in  those  days,  an  acre  of  land  costing  about  $5.  Work 
was  hard  to  find;  my  father  was  willing  to  undertake  any 
job  that  offered  504  per  day.  The  principal  means  of  making 
a  living  was  the  burning  of  charcoal.  This  was  sold  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  price  of  5^  to  104  a  bushel.  The  only  trans- 
portation was  by  oxen.  It  took  a  charcoal  wagon  three  days 
to  make  the  round  trip:  one  day  gomg,  the  second  selling, 
and  the  third  returning.  Another  source  of  revenue  was 
chopping  cordwood,  for  which  a  man  received  354  to 
404  a  day.  Even  children  were  obliged  to  work;  many  a  day 
I  labored  at  digging  potatoes  from  early  morning  'til  late  at 
night,  and  the  wages  were  54  a.  day  plus  meals." 


August  Beinlich,  about  1890 


But  some  had  more  than  others.  Matthew  D.  Coe, 
an  early  settler  with  enormous  land  holdings  (12,000  acres 
of  Highland  Park  and  farms  west  to  Libertyville)  owned  a 
stock  farm  just  north  of  Taylorsport.  Coe's  daughter  married 
Walter  S.  Gumee,  formerly  of  New  York  and  Scotland,  who 
had  prospered  in  Chicago  and  been  elected  its  mayor  in 
1851  and  '52.  In  1853  Gumee  purchased  his  father-in-law's 
stock  farm  and  named  it  Coe's  Glen  or  Glencoe.  His  stately 
towered  manse  survives  as  our  much-remodeled  "Castle." 


between  1887  and  1944 


Gurnee  was  also  the  president  of  the  infant  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  now  CNW,  and  that  may  have 
something  to  do  with  why  the  station  was  located  where  it 
is  instead  of  nearer  the  center  of  activity  at  Harbor  street. 
The  trains  in  their  left-footed  manner  stopped  in  front  of 
Gumee's  home  "Glencoe"  —  and  they  still  do. 


1 OO* 1 00* 1 00* 1 00* 1 00* 1 00* 1 00* 1 00 


Old  timers  remember  that  the  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  was  planned  to  celebrate  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  1492.  As  it  happens  to 
many  of  us,  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans  took  a  year 
longer  than  intended! 


100* 100* 100* 100* 100 


It  is  said  that  the  pillared  Southern  mansion  on  the  north  side 
of  Park  avenue  at  the  lake  was  built  originally  as  the  State  of 
Kentucky  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago — 
the  Fair  of  '93.  When  the  fair  grounds  were  dismantled,  this 
building  was  taken  down,  shipped  up  here  by  boat,  and 
reassembled  at  its  present  location. 
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BEST  OF  ALL 

POSSIBLE  VILLAGES 


Alexander  Hammond  retired  from  medical  practice 
with  a  modest  nest-egg  and  a  burning  desire  to  build  an  ideal 
town.  He  scouted  lands  from  his  Rockford  farm  site  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  up  and  down  the  shore  in  search  of  a  base  on 
which  to  make  his  dream  come  true,  with  parks  and  beautiful 
homes  and  "some  features  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ugliness 
common  to  most  of  the  suburban  villages."  Streets  should 
follow  the  natural  contours  of  the  land,  and  "good  and 
tasteful  improvements  at  the  beginning"  should  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place.  In  his  own  words, 

"...  looking  farther  I  learned  that  Glencoe  was  for 
sale  ...  a  lonely  station  by  one  house  and  half  mile  from 
any  other.  On  visiting  it  I  was  more  than  surprised  and 
highly  pleased,  and  resolved  at  once  to  buy  it  if  it  could 
be  had  within  my  means.  It  was  then  a  stock  farm  of  520 
acres,  ostensibly  owned  by  Matthew  D.  Coe,  but  really  owned 
by  Walter  Gumee,  his  son-in-law;  who  had  been  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Chicago,  once  mayor,  and  an  influential  man 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  R.R.;  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  locate  the  stations  and  buy  the  land 
along  the  route,  and  then  owned  Glencoe,  Highland  Park, 
Rockland,  and  other  places.  Glencoe  was  his  favorite  location 
of  all  along  the  line  and  there  he  made  quite  extensive  im- 
provements in  under-draining,  fencing,  building  large  but 
plain  and  homely  house  and  bam,  planting  an  apple  orchard, 
and  a  large  pear  orchard  by  the  lake,  of  trees  imported  from 
France;  peach  and  cherry  trees  and  a  great  number  of  ever- 
greens and  an  arbor  hedge  along  the  railroad  front.  AU  of 
these,  added  to  the  natural  features  and  objects  of  the  place 
—  the  pieces  of  forest  of  grand  oaks,  the  numerous  hand- 


some trees  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  cleared  land,  and 
the  groves  of  young  trees  of  second  growth,  the  undulation  of 
the  land,  with  a  depot  and  postofEice  already  established  — 
all  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  speedily  resolved  to  purchase 
the  property." 

It  was  for  sale  at  $75  an  acre  with  a  string  attached: 
the  buyer  must  also  take  a  tract  of  1 60  acres  off  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Skokie  at  $15  an  acre,  altogether  something  over 
$42,000.  Dr.  Hammond  agreed  to  pay  $2000  down,  $8000 
the  following  April  and  the  balance  in  six  annual  installments 
at  10%  interest.  That  was  in  October  1866,  and  on  April 
1,  1867,  he  moved  in  and  took  possession. 

Hammond  enlisted  the  help  of  Charles  E.  Browne, 
successful  Evanston  real  estate  man  with  contacts,  to  set  up 
a  Glencoe  Company  and  subdivide.  Ten  men,  mostly  Evans- 
ton  and  Chicago  leaders,  each  agreed  to  erect  a  residence  for 
his  family  and  a  second  house  for  sale  and  furnish  an  addi- 
tional $5000.  Each  was  also  to  subscribe  $500  for  church 
and  school  and  pay  $100  a  year  for  a  pastor  and  $50  a  year 
for  a  teacher.  $100  yearly  was  to  be  paid  for  roads  and 
shrubbery.  The  rough  triangle  of  the  original  Glencoe  in- 
cluded only  a  limited  frontage  on  the  lake,  but  of  this  Dr. 
Hammond  insisted  on  setting  aside  the  block  square  park 
at  the  foot  of  Park  avenue  to  be  used  as  a  park  forever. 

Dr.  Hammond,  reserving  25  acres  around  his  home, 
lived  in  the  Gumee  house,  later  Ligare,  and  now  Spiegel, 
"the  Castle."  He  built  another,  a  "French  roof  cottage," 
now  long  gone. 

Dr.  John  Nutt,  who  actively  shared  Hammond's  vision, 
built  two  homes  on  Hazel  at  Sheridan.  "The  best  of  all  the 
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company,"  in  Dr.  Hammond's  view,  "he  entered  most 
thoroughly  upon  making  rural  hfe  attractive."  It  was  he 
who  inserted  the  clause  in  Glencoe  deeds  which  prohibits 
residents  from  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquor  or  the  practice  of 
prostitution  on  their  property.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Dr. 
John  Evans  for  whom  Evanston  is  named  and  who  was 
one  of  the  three  founders  of  Northwestern  University.  She 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Woman's  Library  club,  which 
was  started  about  that  time. 

Dr.  John  Starr  built  a  large  home  at  Hawthorn  and 
Green  Bay. 

Mr.  Browne  built  a  smaller  house  on  the  opposite 
corner. 

Philo  Judson  built  his  home  where  the  library  is  now 
situated  and  one  on  the  site  of  the  Hazelcrest  apartments. 
Church  and  Sunday  School  services  were  held  here  before 
the  Union  church  was  built. 

Gen.  John  L.  Beveridge,  Mr.  Judson's  son-in-law,  built 
a  "little  mean  one."  He  was  a  Union  cavalry  leader  whose 
regiment  had  opened  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  went  on 
to  become  governor  of  Illinois. 

Luther  Greenleaf  built  at  Park  and  Greenwood.  "The 
strongest  and  most  agressive  man  in  the  company,"  Dr. 
Hammond  called  him,  "always  ready  and  in  the  lead  of 
whatever  was  proposed  to  be  done  .  .  .  high  minded  and 
honorable  in  all  things,  despising  every  mean  or  crooked 
way."  His  pet  project  was  the  establishment  of  a  high  school, 
which  got  as  far  as  engaging  a  principal.  A  misunderstand- 
ing emanating  from  —  of  all  places!  —  the  Skokie  acres 
caused  a  rift  which  ended  Greenleaf's  ardor,  and  the  high 
school  died  a-borning.  He  had  money  enough  to  endow  an 
Evanston  library,  but  ended  his  career  as  a  milk  wagon 
driver. 

Charles  H.  Morse  built  an  identical  house.  He  and 
Greenleaf  were  partners  in  the  Fairbanks  Morse  Scale  com- 
pany. It  is  said  he  never  even  visited  Glencoe  at  this  period 
and  left  its  affairs  up  to  his  friend  and  partner.  Writing  much 
later  Granville  Hall  says,  "Of  the  ten  founders,  Charles  H. 
Morse  seems  to  be  the  sole  member  who  came  out  with  a 
winning." 

Chancellor  Jenks  built  at  Sheridan  and  Hazel,  leased 
it  to  the  minister,  and  never  lived  here. 

Stephen  P.  Lunt  made  the  first  improvements  and 
planned  the  most  expensive  house  of  all,  "but  through  some 
reverse  before  completed  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Judson,  who  finished  it  after  having  shorn  it  of  some  of 
its  most  salient  features." 

Looking  back  bitterly  many  years  later  Dr.  Hammond 
wrote  "They  were  all  good  men  in  a  general  sense,  but  for 
the  special  purpose  of  building  such  a  town  as  I  desired  to 
make  some  of  them  were  literally  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way,  and  actual  hindrances  to  the  making  of  such  features  as 
would  make  a  pleasant  impression  on  any  one  at  the  first 
view.  One  of  these  I  may  mention  was  to  make  a  little  park, 
with  ornamental  ground  in  front  across  the  street  from  the 
depot.  But  instead  of  doing  that,  it  was  platted  into  little 
lots  for  business  purposes,  of  which  I  well  remember  Mr. 
Judson  exultingly  pronounced  them  worth  $!0  a  foot.  He 
with  Gov.  Beveridge,  Mr.  Jenks  and  Mr.  Browne  could  see 
no  beauty  in  nature  or  love  of  trees  or  landscape  other  than 


as  so  much  speculative  dirt;  and  except  the  house  Mr.  Judson 
built  near  the  depot  (which  was  large  enough  but  bare  of 
all  architectural  beauty)  never  made  any  improvements 
worthy  of  the  town  or  in  any  way  expressive  of  the  idea  of 
a  handsome  village.  It  seemed  that  to  them  a  beautiful 
landscape  or  a  front  door  yard  full  of  weeds  was  all  the 
same,  and  that  a  house  need  be  nothing  but  a  shelter." 
Trouble  in  paradise! 

Glencoe  was  platted  in  1868,  laid  out  to  harmonize 
with  its  ravines.  Even  on  the  more  level  ground  west  of  the 
station  the  gridiron  pattern  was  related  more  to  the  railroad 
tracks  than  to  the  compass.  The  houses  of  the  Company  men 
were  all  built  in  1868  and  all  occupied  by  the  following 
spring,  but  not  all  by  the  owners.  Only  five  of  the  Glencoe 
Company  ever  lived  here;  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Jenks  mov- 
ing away  within  three  years.  That  left  the  three  doctors  — 
Hammond,  Nutt,  and  Starr  —  to  get  Glencoe  off  on  the 
right  professional  foot. 

Others  who  were  here  at  the  time  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  founding  of  Glencoe  even  though  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Company.  Franklin  Newhall  owned  land 
along  the  lake  and  built  his  home  in  1869.  According  to  Dr. 
Hammond  who  lost  every  foot  of  land,  Mr.  Newhall  made 
"an  ample  fortune"  on  his. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  track  was  farmer  Gormley. 
Quoting  Granville  Hall  —  "One  of  the  most  forceful  and 
brainy  men  among  Glencoe  pioneers  was  Michael  Gormley, 
who  was  not  in  —  and  apparently  not  over-friendly  to  — 
the  Glencoe  Company.  But  he,  too,  believed  in  the  im- 
mediate future  of  Glencoe,  risked  his  farm  on  that  opinion, 
and  lost.  He  was  a  fighter  and  went  into  the  courts  —  as 
far  as  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  —  but  got  no  help.  He  was 
an  Irishman  who  had  educated  himself  after  his  first  mar- 
riage, had  familiarized  himself  with  the  Illinois  statutes, 
became  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  the  recognized  "op- 
position" for  several  years  in  the  Village  Council,  with  alter- 
nations of  control."  In  a  Council  meeting  in  1897,  battling 
for  a  point  now  forgotten,  he  died  of  "apoplectic  stroke." 


The  village  was  incorporaled  March  29,  1869.  The 
first  election  was  held  April  1870  with  the  depot  as  polling 
place  and  Philo  Judson  elected  mayor  or  president.  There 
were  25  or  30  scattered  houses.  Roads  were  dirt;  walks, 
when  there  were  any,  were  plank  or  gravel.  Included  was 
only  a  wedge  now  bounded  by  South  avenue  and  Beach 
road  taking  in  today's  downtown.  Parts  of  Taylorsport  and 
Lakeside  were  annexed  later,  also  the  Gonnley  addition  and 
lands  to  the  north  and  to  the  west.  Fifty  acres  southwest  of 
Dundee  and  Forest  Way  were  added  in  1956. 

POLITICS 

Politics  was  rife  and  bitter  by  1 873  when  elections  were 
won  by  old-timers  who  had  earlier  lost  or  been  forced  to 
yield  prestige  and  influence  to  the  Glencoe  Company  men. 
New  rules  were  adopted  and  the  corporate  seal  was  revised 
and  the  village  was  cut  into  four  wards  to  perpetuate  this  new 
power.  The  ward  system  with  shiftmg  boundaries  and  num- 
bers, was  finally  abolished  in  1881,  but  rancors  persisted 
until  a  village  hall  was  built  and  ballot  excesses  eliminated 
in  1894.  The  population  in  1890  was  636,  mcluding  203 
school  age  children. 

PAVING 

In  1893  concrete  began  to  replace  the  plank  sidewalks 
but  it  was  many  years  before  the  wooden  walks  disappeared. 
Snowplowing  was  started  in  1886.  The  first  street  grading 
was  done  in  1872,  Park  avenue  from  the  railroad  to  Bluff 
street.  Illinois  law  required  every  male  inhabitant  between  21 
and  50  years  of  age  to  labor  on  the  roads  two  days  each 
year  or  to  pay  a  $2  poll  tax.  Later  other  streets  were  im- 
proved, that  is,  ditches  were  dug  beside  the  dirt  roads  for 
drainage,  until  in  1886  when  the  gravelling  of  Vernon  ave- 
nue from  Park  to  South  was  begun.  It  took  two  years.  Other 
streets  were  then  gravelled  and  in  1891  macadamizing  was 
started.  Brick  pavements  were  constructed  in  the  business 
district  in  1914.  Sheridan  road  was  paved  with  concrete 
about  1925.  For  the  past  30  years  funds  received  from  the 
State  as  Glencoe's  share  of  gasoline  tax  have  been  used  for 
resurfacing  arterial  streets. 


WATER 

Each  house  had  its  ovra  well  or  carried  water  from 
the  lake  until  1892.  That  year  60  voters  petitioned  that 
something  be  done.  Mains  were  then  laid  connecting  with 
the  new  Winnetka  water  works,  which  began  supplymg 
Glencoe  at  the  rate  of  8<^  per  1000  gallons.  Many  a  house 
in  Glencoe  did  not  go  along  with  the  new-fangled  running 
water  and  indoor  plumbing  until  well  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  some  as  late  as  1920.  Glencoe  opened  its  own 
pumping  station  in  1928. 

Fire  fighting  was  limited  to  bucket  brigades  until  the 
water  system  was  installed;  then  hydrants  were  available  for 
hose  connections.  In  1 894  the  north  room  of  the  old  Village 
Hall  became  home  for  newly  purchased  650  feet  of  hose  and 
a  hose  wagon.  Firemen  were  volunteer,  but  payment  of  $4 
was  made  for  the  use  of  the  first  horse  which  was  offered 
in  time  of  fibre.  A  regular  Volunteer  Hose  company  of  13 
men  was  organized  later  and  reorganized  in  1905,  limited 
to  those  living  near  the  Fire  HaU  and  having  telephone  con- 
nection. Telephones  had  begun  to  appear  in  1896. 
STREET  LIGHTS 

People  put  up  their  own  oil  lamps  on  posts  and  then 
donated  them  for  the  Village  to  maintain.  Starting  with  six 
lamps  the  system  grew  to  35  or  more  with  an  offical  lamp 
lighter.  The  '93  Columbian  Exposition  had  brought  electric 
lighting  to  everyone's  attention,  but  oil  continued  in  general 
use  here  until  the  Highland  Park  Electric  Light  company 
began  in  1902.  Glencoe  had  one  arc  light  in  1903  —  such 
a  success  that  the  Council  ordered  46  more  the  following 
year.  Incandescent  street  lights  began  to  appear  in  1912. 
VILLAGE  HALL 

A  site  with  97  feet  frontage  on  Vernon  avenue  was 
acquired  for  $1,000  in  1893  (now  the  parking  lot.)  In  '94 
the  Village  Hall  was  erected,  mth  jail,  Fire  Hall,  councU 
chamber,  clerk's  office,  and  upstairs  assembly  hall.  In  1917 
the  one  story  fire  engine  house  and  police  station  was  added. 
A  garage  and  shop  were  added  in  1933.  In  1900  an  ordi- 
nance required  coal,  grain,  hay,  etc.  to  be  weighed  on  a 
public  scale,  so  wagon  scales  were  located  opposite  the 
Village  Hall  and  subject  to  regular  inspection. 
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SEWERS 

From  the  time  the  first  home  was  built  by  a  ravine  that 
drained  into  the  lake,  sanitation  was  a  problem.  Even  the 
early  settlers'  children  were  cautioned  against  swimming  in 
the  lake,  and  epidemics  of  dreaded  typhoid  fever  hit  the 
Chicago  and  North  Shore  area  regularly.  Not  until  1900 
was  a  sewer  system  authorized.  Hazel  avenue  from  Green- 
wood to  the  lake  with  bacterial  beds  at  the  lake  for  filtration 
and  purification.  With  increased  volume  a  west  slope  sewer 
was  also  needed  and  in  1906  sewers  were  constructed  with 
septic  tanks  at  their  Skokie  terminals. 

Chicago,  facing  the  same  problem,  started  the  Sanitary 
District,  planning  an  outlet  sewer  extending  along  the  Skokie 
valley  and  emptying  into  the  drainage  canal  at  Wilmette. 
President  of  Glencoe  at  that  time  was  Allen  G.  Mills,  Chi- 
cago lawyer  who  had  just  fought  successfully  for  the  reform 
of  the  Sanitary  District  Board.  When  the  new  members  were 
selected,  he  invited  them  all  to  dinner  at  Skokie  Country 
Club,  of  which  also  he  was  president  at  the  time,  and  follow- 
ing the  dinner  Glencoe  was  authorized  to  build  intercepting 
sewers  to  connect  with  the  outlet,  the  first  of  the  Shore 
villages  to  win  the  privilege. 

VILLAGE  MANAGEMENT 

While  Allen  G.  Mills  was  president,  the  police  force 
consisted  of  one  man.  Citizens  telephoned  the  Mills  residence 
at  all  hours  complaining  of  dogs,  noisy  automobiles,  and 
raucous  disturbances  at  the  "blind  pigs."  To  combine  the 
duties  of  village  president  (mayor)  with  quiet  home  life  and 
a  busy  professional  career  in  the  city  became  increasingly 
difficult.  Mills  had  heard  of  a  village  in  New  Hampshire  with 
a  different  system,  investigated,  and  in  1914  installed  in 
Glencoe  the  first  village  manager  system  in  Illinois,  eleventh 
in  the  nation. 

1905 


HEALTH 

A  Board  of  Health  was  appointed  by  the  council  in 
1872.  Noxious  weeds,  Canadian  thistles  and  poison  ivy  were 
battled,  starting  in  1879  pubUcly.  From  1946  to  1962  Glen- 
coe bought  health  services  from  Winnetka,  and  then  con- 
tracted with  Evanston  to  supply  services  to  Glencoe,  Win- 
netka, Kenilworth,  and  Northfield.  An  incinerator  was  built 
on  Skokie  highway  in  1930  and  served  Glencoe  until  1956. 
Since  then  our  garbage  and  rubbish  have  been  disposed  of 
in  sanitary  landfills  in  Highland  Park  and  north  of  Wheeling. 
NEW  ERA  BEGINS 

As  a  forerunner  of  the  Village  Manager,  as  early  as 
1901,  the  Village  Clerk  had  been  made  "General  Direc- 
tor" of  all  Village  work  with  authority  between  sessions  to 
suspend  any  employee.  The  arrangement  was  temporary 
but  indicative  of  the  desire  of  Councilmen  to  be  relieved  of 
details. 

In  1918  the  Village  Clerk  and  other  salaried  officers 
were  elected  with  the  understanding  that  remuneration 
should  be  $1  per  year,  and  the  active  duties  performed  by 
deputies  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  Village 
Manager.  This  plan,  followed  to  the  present,  has  been  a 
pronounced  success. 

In  these  55  years,  our  Village  has  had  only  three 
Village  Managers:  Herbert  H.  Sherer,  1914-1927;  George 
R.  Young,  1927-1951;  and  Robert  B.  Morris  since  1951. 

The  Village's  legislative  body  is  an  elected  Village 
President  and  six  Trustees  who  serve  for  four-year  terms, 
without  even  the  $1  per  year  pay. 
VILLAGE  WATER  PLANT 

The  Village  Water  Plant  was  built  in  1928  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars  with  a  capacity  of  purifying  and 
pumping  three  million  gallons  of  water  daily.  In  1954  the 
plant  capacity  was  doubled  at  a  cost  of  $660,000. 

In  1928  a  half  million  gallon  elevated  storage  tank  was 
built  west  of  Skokie  Highway  and  north  of  Tower  Road  to 


stabilize  our  water  pressure  at  all  times;  and,  in  1962,  a 
two  million  gallon  filtered  water  reservoir  was  constructed 
in  the  lakefront  park  above  the  Water  Plant,  with  tennis 
courts  built  on  top  of  the  reservoir. 

POLICE-FIRE  SERVICE 

The  fu-st  fire  engine,  an  auto  truck,  was  purchased  in 
1915,  and  in  1923  a  new  fire  pumper  was  purchased  and 
full-time  fu-emen  employed.  Our  first  Police  patrol  car  was 
purchased  in  1922,  and  the  first  two-way  radio  communica- 
tions system  installed  in  1937. 

Today  Glencoe  has  three  1,000  gpm  fire  pumpers 
(one  acquired  in  1948  and  the  other  in  1956)  and  a  sal- 
vage-service-supply truck  bought  in  1964,  six  Police-Fire 
patrol  station  wagons,  and  an  animal  warden  vehicle. 

In  1954  Glencoe  began  its  combined-cooperative  Po- 
lice-Fire operation  with  its  dually-trained  Public  Safety  per- 
sonnel —  first  such  system  in  Illinois  and  among  the  first 
in  the  nation. 

The  patrol  cars  carry  both  Police  and  Fire  equipment, 
and  each  station  wagon  patrol  car  serves  as  a  Police  squad 
car,  rescue  vehicle,  emergency  ambulance,  and  minor  fire 
truck.  All  Police-Fire  Officers  are  trained  in  both  Police 
and  Fire  duties,  and  all  Police-Fire  mobile  units  are  radio- 
equipped. 

ADMINSTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

In  1956,  Glencoe's  Village  administrative  organization 
was  reorganized  into  three  departments  (Finance,  Public 
Safety,  and  Public  Works)  —  each  headed  by  a  Director 
and  an  Assistant  Director. 

The  Village  has  received  national  recognition  for  its 


several  training  programs  in  local  government  for  young  col- 
lege men.  During  the  past  16  years,  the  Village  government 
has  hired  about  80  college  students  or  recent  college  gradu- 
ates to  serve  as  administrative  trainees,  interns,  or  work- 
study  employees. 

Glencoe  began  its  administrative  trainee  program  in 
1953  whereby  college  graduates,  mostly  with  graduate  de- 
grees, entered  Village  government  to  perform  a  variety  of 
jobs  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  practical  training  for 
public  service  careers.  Of  18  such  young  men,  12  later 
became  City  Managers  in  2 1  cities  in  nine  states. 

Zoning  and  building  code  regulations  date  back  to 
1921  when  Glencoe  was  one  of  only  a  few  Chicago  munici- 
palities adopting  this  new  form  of  land  use  control. 

Codification  and  printing  of  Village  ordinances  was 
completed  in  1929,  with  a  complete  revision  in  1965.  The 
new  Village  Code  contains  the  text  of  the  Village  Charter. 
In  1965  the  Village  updated  its  electrical,  building,  fire  pre- 
vention and  plumbing  codes  by  adopting  nationally-recog- 
nized uniform  codes. 

GLENCOE  GOLF  CLUB 

In  1921,  the  Glencoe  Golf  Club  was  organized  as  one 
of  the  first  municipal  18-hole  courses  on  the  North  Shore. 
It  is  operated  by  the  Village's  Municipal  Playground  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Village  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees.  Since  1967  the  Village  Manager  has  been  respon- 
sible for  its  administration. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  18- 
hole  municipal  course  in  recent  years  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  public  courses  in  the  Chicago  area  —  with 
over  40,000  rounds  of  golf  played  annually. 


GLENCOE  ranks  third  highest  in  the  United  States  based  on 
median  family  income  in  communities  over  10,000  popula- 
tion, after  only  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  Winnetka,  111.  Other 
vital  statistics:  follow.  The  1968  figures  are  from  a  study 
made  by  Pierre  de  Vise,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology,  De  Paul  University.  The  1960  figures  are  from 
the  official  census. 


1968 

median  family  income   $27,600 

families  earning  over  $10,000  a 

year    90% 

number  of  homes    2,979 

median  value  of  homes   $41,400 

average  value  of  new  homes  

population    11,419 

population    gain    from    1960  to 

1968    9% 

residents  under  age  of  18   40% 

residents  over  age  of  65  

median  age  

non-white   

persons  per  household  

people  in  multiple  dwellings  

area   3.8 


1960 
$20,000 


$36,718 
10,472 


38% 
6% 
35 

6.5% 
3.8 

5% 
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THE  12  YEAR  OLDS 


Archibald  MacLeish,  whose  distin- 
guished and  varied  career  includes 
winning  the  Pulitzer  prize  three 
times,  has  been  characterized  as  an 
"expatriate  of  the  '20s,  a  political 
liberal  rediscovering  America  in  the 
'30s,  a  government  official  in  the 
'40s,  and  a  college  professor  in  the 
'50s— a  kind  of  mirror  of  his  times." 
The  Glenooe-bom  poet  has  written 
19  volumes  of  verse  and  verse-plays. 
He  received  his  first  Pulitzer  prize 
for  poetry  in  1932  and  his  second  in 
1952  for  Collected  Poems  1917- 
1952.  This  volume  also  received  the 
BoUingen  prize  and  the  National 
Book  award.  His  verse  play  JB, 
which  won  a  third  Pulitzer  prize  in 
1959,  is  hailed  as  the  play  that 
showed  us  "how  to  write  poetic 
drama  in  the  20th  century."  Mac- 
Leish was  named  by  President 
Franldin  D.  Roosevelt  as  Librarian 
of  Congress  in  1939  and  held  the 
post  thru  1944.  He  was  assistant 
secretary  of  state  in  1944-45.  And, 
when  World  War  II  ended,  he  be- 
came active  in  the  organization  of 
UNESCO  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  first 
general  conference  in  Paris  in  1946. 
The  Boylston  professorship  of  rhe- 
toric and  oratory  at  Harvard,  which 
MacLeish  held  for  12  years  before 
retiring  in  1962,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
professorships  offered  by  an  Ameri- 
can university. 
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Class  of  1907 

Back  row:  Franklin  Johnson,  Isaiah  Lindsey,  William 
Kockzin,  Douglas  Allison,  Henry  Adams,  Gilbert  Johnson, 
Charles  Underwood. 

Front  row:  Archibald  MacLeish,  Dick  Williams,  Dorothy 
Sargent,  Ethel  de  Lang,  Amanda  Fehd,  Allan  Turnbull, 
Cedric  MacArthur. 


July  3,  1969 


Nobody  twelve  years  old  or  so  wants  to  be  told  what  his  corner  of  the  world  looked  like 
fifty  odd  years  before  he  was  born,  but  it's  the  twelve-years-olds  I'd  like  to  tell  because 
that  was  the  age  at  which  I  knew  Glencoe  best.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  house  in  a  grove 
of  oak  trees  on  top  of  a  clay  bluff  over  the  lake  with  ravines  to  the  north  and  west  and  a 
short  ravine  to  the  south,  which  left  just  room  enough  for  a  dirt  road.  School  was  a  mile's  walk 
west  beyond  the  tracks,  the  nearest  house  was  north  over  the  ravine  (unseen  in  summer  and 
hardly  visible  in  winter)  and  my  father's  house  had  an  air  of  standing  alone  in  its  own  dimensions 
of  space  and  time  with  its  windows  aimed  inexorably  at  the  empty  east  —  the  lake  and  the 
morning  sun.  It  was  a  small  world  at  the  end  of  the  world  with  marvels  and  wonders  of 
its  own  —  foxes  in  the  ravines  in  winter  and  the  Canada  geese  flying  back  and  forth  between 
the  Skokie  (which  was  then  a  magnificent  marsh)  and  the  lake  (which  was  never  fouled  in 
those  days  with  anything  but  sand). 

LIKE  TO  TELL  . . . 

We  MacLeishes  —  children  I  mean  —  were  five  in  all  which  made  a  sort  of  population  to 
begin  with.  And  then  there  were  children  west,  and  children  north  —  Ethel  de  Lang  with  her 
gold  braids  and  the  Howard  girls,  daughters  of  the  General,  and  three  Johnson  boys  and 
a  clusters  of  Flanders.  My  own  class  in  Public  School  ended  with  twelve  (mostly  boys)  and 
included,  on  wholly  free  and  equal  terms,  three  Negro  boys,  one  of  whom  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  home  from  Cuba  after  the  Spanish  War.  We  got  along  together  —  the  boys  of  course  — 
in  the  usual  way:  a  kind  of  small-fry  football  and  hapless  baseball  and  numerous  fights  — 
usually  back  of  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  way  home.  And  we  liked  where  we  were.  It  could  be 
cold:  we  had  a  buffalo  robe  in  our  sleigh  which  smelled,  I  always  boasted,  of  Indians.  It  could 
be  hot  too  —  a  ceaseless  searing  wind  off  the  prairies  south  and  west  with  thunder  at  six  o'clock. 
But  hot  or  cold  there  was  always  the  lake  and  the  geese  and  a  glimpse  of  the  fox  and  the 
sound  of  surf  when  the  wind  was  east  and  smelled  of  wood-smoke  over  the  water.  You  would 
have  liked  it.  Even  without  a  single  car  on  the  road  or  a  T.V.  mast  on  a  roof,  you  would 
have  liked  it. 


SCHOOLS 

From  R'R'R  to  ITV 


In  this  Centennial  Year,  Glencoe  has  a  magnificent 
Public  School  System  compared  to  the  log  cabin  of  1850, 
or  the  one  room  frame  building  equipped  with  wood-burning 
box  stove  of  1869;  but  all  of  today's  huge  school  structures, 
enlarged  curricula,  bigger  staffs,  and  scientific  educational 
tools  are  continuously  strained  to  encompass  the  growing 
challenges  of  our  era.  Over  the  years  the  citizens  of  om: 
village  have  been  justifiably  proud  of  our  schools,  which 
have  received  national  recognition  for  their  innovations 
and  the  high  quality  of  instruction.  We  have  had  many 
inspiring  teachers  who  have  transmitted  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge by  personal  contact. 

That  1869  school  on  Green  Bay  Road  near  Haw- 
thorne had  rough  walls  painted  black  for  use  as  blackboards. 
It  was  co-educational  with  proviso  that  girls  must  enter  by 
the  north  door,  boys  by  the  south.  An  award  was  made  each 
Friday  by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Fellows,  to  all  pupils  worthy  of 
"approbation  for  industry  and  good  conduct."  By  1873  we 
had  a  better  building,  at  the  location  of  the  present  school, 
so  the  old  school  house  was  sold  for  $60.00.  In  the  autumn 
of  1875,  with  two  teachers,  the  school  was  divided  into  three 
departments:  Primary  —  five  lowest  grades;  Grammar  — 
five  highest  grades;  High  School  —  two  years.  A  year  later 
the  building  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire;  classes  met 
in  the  village  church  until  the  school  house  was  rebuilt  by 
April  1877.  In  1878  oratorical  exercises  were  required  and 
Latin  was  an  elective.  Lewis  Favor  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Astronomy  for  $3.45. 


By  1884  the  faculty  had  grown  from  two  to  three 
teachers.  In  1888  General  C.  H.  Howard,  a  member  of  the 
Village  Council,  was  "induced"  to  become  School  Superin- 
tendent, with  no  teaching  duties  except  to  visit  the  school, 
accompanied  by  the  school  committee  "on  the  first  day  of 
each  and  every  month."  He  quit  after  one  year.  Urban  B. 
Kletzing,  who  had  been  the  principal,  then  became  superin- 
tendent, but  he  too  resigned  after  one  year  in  office.  The 
building  was  becoming  too  crowded,  so  that  primary  grades 
were  moved  to  a  leased  store  building  at  Vernon  and  Madi- 
son. The  1890  census  showed  the  village  population  as 
"636  souls,"  203  school  age  children,  131  buildings. 

By  1893  the  school  was  reorganized  under  the  "Free 
School  Law"  as  School  District  No.  1  of  Township  42; 
changed  in  1901  to  District  35,  as  at  present.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  MacLeish  where  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
A.  L.  Dewar,  president,  Martha  MacLeish,  clerk,  W.  H. 
lohnson,  member. 

"Excursion  technique"  was  started  in  1893  by  allow- 
ing two  days  for  all  pupils  to  attend  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Other  excursions  were  to  the  Art  Institute  and 
the  unveiling  of  the  statute  of  General  Grant  in  Lincoln 
Park. 

When  the  village  population  reached  1000  in  1896 
Glencoe  elected  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  of  J.  F. 
Forsyth,  President,  Otto  R.  Barnett,  Secretary,  James  K. 
Calhoun,  Eugenia  M.  Culver,  Granville  D.  Hall,  Martha 
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H.  MacLeish  and  John  T.  Plinamer.  Johnson  failed  to  be 
re-elected  because  of  strong  protests  that  the  $5000  he  spent 
for  a  school  site  was  excessive.  In  March  1 899  a  new  school 
building  was  dedicated,  but  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  two 
weeks  later.  By  September  a  kindergarten  was  added  as  part 
of  the  school  system;  manual  training  was  offered  one  day 
each  week,  and  grading  on  a  percentage  basis  was  dropped 
in  favor  of  the  more  flexible  terms  "Excellent,  Good,  Satis- 
factory, Poor,  Unsatisfactory."  Village  organizations  were 
permitted  to  use  the  school  premises  for  football,  physical 
culture  classes,  baseball,  and  band  practice. 

Arthur  B.  Rowell,  who  became  superintendent  in 
1903,  was  highly  regarded  as  an  educator  and  was  very 
active  in  civic  life  of  the  village,  including  work  with  young 
people  in  the  Sunday  School.  Building  additions  occurred  in 
1907,  1914  and  1921.  Crowded  in  1923,  one  class  met  in 
the  basement  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  South  School  was 
built  in  1926.  Clarence  T.  Mac  Neille,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  was  responsible  for  obtaining  public 
subscriptions  to  build  the  Central  School  Auditorium  in 
1928.  North  School  was  also  completed  that  year. 

School  services  had  expanded  over  the  years  since 
1903.  Clara  Dietz  aroused  enthusiasm  for  protection  of 
plants  and  animals,  in  addition  to  enthusiastic  teaching 
courses  generally.  Special  courses  were  added  for  art,  music, 
sewing,  shop  work,  physical  education,  and  remedial  read- 
ing. A  Student  Safety  Patrol  was  established  in  1928.  A 
School  Library  was  added  at  Central  School  in  1931. 

Mr.  Rowell  was  superintendent  from  1903  to  1931, 
succeeded  by  Frederick  L.  Redefer,  who  had  been  assistant 
for  two  years.  In  1932  Mr.  Redefer  resigned  to  become  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association; 
to  be  succeeded  hereby  Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  who  strug- 
gled through  the  early  years  of  the  great  depression,  having 
to  drop  the  courses  in  art,  music,  gym,  crafts  and  kindergar- 
ten for  financial  reasons;  but  there  was  adequate  time  and  en- 
couragement to  study  the  classics  and  history.  During  the 
depression  years  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  provided 
substantial  financial  assistance  so  that  some  of  the  special 
courses  were  restored  at  least  in  part. 

In  1935  Paul  J.  Misner  became  Superintendent.  Right 
off  the  bat  the  schools  were  closed  for  two  weeks  until 
enough  people  paid  their  taxes;  a  disconcerting  event  for  a 
new  leader  with  no  one  to  lead.  But  soon  he  was  leading 
vigorously,  at  the  forefront  of  "progressive  education"  under 
the  John  Dewey  motto  "Learn  to  Do  by  Doing."  He  told 
each  graduating  class  with  a  twinkle  during  his  thirty  years 
in  Glencoe  that  it  was  the  greatest  class  ever;  an  euphemism 
that  may  not  have  been  accurate  in  every  instance,  but  it 
mightily  pleased  both  students  and  faculty.  He  also  faced 
a  tremendous  building  program  that  was  already  being 
studied.  The  new  Central  School  building  and  improvements 
of  North  and  South  Schools  were  completed  in  1939  as  the 
result  of  cooperation  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  faculty,  architects  and  builders. 

Mr.  Misner  initiated  the  night  P-T-A  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  children  should  learn.  Although  he  had  a 
tough  time  getting  fathers  to  participate,  he  got  plenty  of 
suggestions  from  the  mothers.  Before  his  era  it  was  thought 
that  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,  but  this  changed, 
so  it  is  now  the  fathers  who  are  occasionally  seen  but  not 


Glencoe  school  -  1907 


6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades  -  1907 


heard.  Today  even  the  faculty  have  a  difficult  struggle  to 
be  heard  in  some  schools. 

Mr.  Misner  recognized  the  growing  need  for  individual 
instruction,  so  he  set  up  a  Child  Guidance  Program  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel  Kawin,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  such  psychological  programs  in  the  country.  This  pro- 
gram has  grown  so  we  now  have  a  staff  under  the  direction 
of  George  Kaiser,  school  psychologist,  otherwise  known  as 
"head  shrinker"  or  "the  Shrink"  among  the  children. 

Class  sizes  have  been  reduced,  an  in-service  program 
for  teacher  training  was  started,  and  since  1946  the  Career 
Teacher  Plan  has  been  in  effect.  In  1953  a  twelve  room 
addition  to  North  School  was  completed.  In  1957  West 
School  was  buUt,  and  at  South  School  twelve  new  class- 
rooms and  a  gym  were  added.  Mr.  Misner  achieved  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  great  educators  of  the  country,  advised 
the  White  House  Committee  on  Education,  wrote  tracts 
about  school  administration,  and  appeared  to  speak  at  many 
meetings  of  educators.  By  1965,  when  Mr.  Misner  resigned 
to  teach  School  Administration  at  Kalamazoo  College,  we 
had  a  formidable  rip-roaring  school  system  in  Glencoe. 

When  Roderick  McPhee  took  over  in  September  1965 
it  was  decided  to  overhaul  and  redesign  the  whole  works, 
physical  and  mental.  A  Curriculum  Study  Council  was  ap- 
pointed, directed  by  Dr.  John  Chaltas,  including  thirty 
faculty  members,  two  Board  members  and  various  commit- 
tees. As  "educational  architects,"  they  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  re-evaluating  the  system,  to  cut  out  some  courses, 
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add  others,  and  reshuffle  the  departments  for  creation  of  a 
more  efficient  program.  The  Glencoe  schools  also  had  a 
hand  in  a  township-wide  effort  to  revise  the  social  studies 
courses,  to  accomplish  spiral  education,  establish  new  learn- 
ing centers  and  increase  the  use  of  audio-visual  equipment. 
Major  strides  were  made  in  levels  of  teacher  salaries  and 
teacher  involvement  in  school  programs.  A  Human  Growth 
and  Development  Curriculum  was  started;  summer  work- 
shops for  teachers  were  revised,  and  a  full  time  Instructional 
Television  coordinator  was  appointed. 

In  addition  to  the  revision  of  courses  and  teaching 
methods  came  a  huge  building  program.  In  March  1967  a 
referendum  vote  approved  a  1.8  million  dollar  bond  issue 
for  alterations  and  additions  to  three  of  the  four  schools. 
Mr.  McPhee  had  reached  mid-stream  in  these  expansion  pro- 
grams by  1968  when  he  found  a  different  challenge  in 
Hawaii,  whereupon  Dr.  Charles  Young  became  Superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Young  is  finishing  his  first  year,  fuUy  occupied 
with  the  building  program,  an  ever  greater  teacher  involve- 
ment in  all  school  affairs  and  a  heightening  of  the  school's 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  individual  children. 

These  historical  facts  may  point  the  way  to  the  future. 
As  parents  become  less  and  less  involved  with  their  own 
children,  as  a  plethora  of  publicly  organized  programs  reduce 
the  parent  responsibility,  or  even  opportunity  to  participate 
in  children's  work,  as  children  are  increasingly  taught  that 
our  western  democratic  civilization  must  be  replaced,  we  can 
expect  and  perhaps  we  justly  deserve  the  riotous,  anarchistic 
behavior  of  College  Students  into  which  our  Glencoe  elemen- 
tary students  will  soon  be  submerged. 
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GEOLOGICALLY,  from  Winnetka  to  well 
northward  along  the  shore  area,  the  last  glacial  retreat 
left  a  unique  hogback  of  rich  clay,  quite  different  from 
Illinois  prairie  loam,  giving  growth  to  the  forests.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  deer,  small  game,  wildfowl,  duck, 
geese,  fish.  And  without  any  of  these,  the  early  settler 
could  still  gorge  himself  on  Ectopistes  Migratorius,  the 
now  extinct  passenger  pigeon  whose  bee-line  migration 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  eventual  Petoskey, 
Michigan,  area  passed  over  the  Skokie  marshlands. 

The  passenger  pigeon  was  a  large,  heavytailed,  slate- 
blue  bird  with  irridescent  neck,  wine-red  breast  and  white 
belly  .  .  .  Their  massed  flights  blacked  out  the  sun — miles 
and  miles  in  width,  hours  and  hours  long,  hundreds  of 
layers  deep,  birds  by  the  millions  and  millions.  They  landed 
as  they  flew,  in  clumps  countless  birds  thick,  bringing  dowfi 
branches,  trees,  structures,  creatures,  as  they  sought  to 
roost  in  solid,  nervous,  noisy  masses  .  .  .  Yet  they  were 
so  lipsmacking  delicious  that  man  soon  exterminated  them 
for  the  squab  markets,  great  commercial  set-guns  in  Mich- 
igan downing  thousands  with  a  shot. 

from  Omnibus,  March,  1965 


.  . .  NOR  GLOOM  OF  I^IGHT  . . . 

Eliot  E.  Overdorf,  who  retired  as  Glencoe  Postmaster 
December  31,  1967,  sent  the  Village  Manager  the  follow- 
ing information  about  the  Glencoe  Post  Office  —  data  that 
had  been  given  him  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  U.  S. 
Representative  from  our  District,  at  the  time  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Glencoe  Post  Office  on  July  26,  1958. 

Glencoe's  Post  Office  was  established  September  26, 
1857,  and  has  served  continuously  except  for  two  weeks 
in  1886.  Glencoe  Post  Office  receipts  ranged  from  a  low 
of  $4.88  in  1859  to  a  high  of  $170,415.00  in  1967.  Re- 
ceipts were  considerably  higher  in  1968  when  the  first  class 


mail  rate  went 

up  from  five  cents  to  six  cents. 

Postmasters: 

September  26, 

1857 

June 

in 

1864 

Tnhn  C  Coe 

February 

20, 

1867 

TTiomas  Russell 

November 

5, 

1867 

Alexander  Hammond 

August 

18, 

1871 

Archibald  W.  Fletcher 

February 

15, 

1878 

James  F.  Dennis 

January 

3, 

1879 

Morton  Culver 

March 

24, 

1881 

Samuel  R.  Rumford 

March 

16, 

1886 

William  C.  Richmond 

April 

13, 

1889 

Sylvarmus  J.  Bartlett 

January 

15, 

1891 

Lewellyn  H.  Lloyd 

December 

9, 

1896 

Katherine  P.  Sieber 

January 

14, 

1901 

Deniel  McArthur 

January 

11, 

1915 

Ralph  A.  Pate 

May 

2, 

1921 

William  V.  Jacobs  (acting) 

April 

30, 

1923 

Percy  W.  Armstrong 

January 

8, 

1934 

DeCourcey  Lloyd 

March 

16, 

1945 

John  F.  Carney 

October 

15, 

1953 

Howard  M.  Keefe 

October 

31, 

1953 

Eliot  E.  Overdorf 

(Acting;  Permanent  7-6-54) 

January 

1, 

1968 

Ernest  H.  Strelow  (Acting) 

Figures  for  Salary  and  Receipts  by  Ten  Year  Periods: 


Aimual  Salary 


of  Postmaster 

Annual  Receipts 

1859 

$  9.13 

$  4.88 

1869 

9.00 

10.14 

1879 

79.38 

Not  Shown 

1889 

31.42 

Not  Shown 

1899 

798.00 

Not  Shown 

1909 

1700.00 

Not  Shown 

1919 

2200.00 

11,658.00 

1929 

3000.00 

40,262.00 

1939 

? 

34,970.00 

1949 

4650.00 

66,265.00 

1959 

7710.00 

116,401.00 

1967 

10,496.00 

170,415.00 

Y  sepV 
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TRAILS 

AND 
RAILS  .  .  . 


From  Oxen  To  Expressin' 


Transportation  to,  from,  and  through  that  part  of  Illi- 
nois which  is  now  Glencoe,  was  once  provided  by  merely 
the  travellers'  feet,  along  a  trail.  This  footpath  bordered  Lake 
Michigan,  and  was  the  route  taken  by  the  Miami  Indians  on 
their  migrations.  Later  the  Pottawatomis,  also,  followed  it. 

When  Fort  Dearborn  was  built  (1803),  where  Chi- 
cago now  stands,  "runners"  used  the  trail,  known  as  the 
Green  Bay  Trail,  to  carry  messages  between  that  fort  and 
one  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  The  journey,  going  and  com- 
ing, took  about  one  month. 

In  1832  Congress  authorized  the  Green  Bay  Trail  as  a 
four-horse  stage  route.  By  the  time  Anson  Taylor  erected 
his  cabin  near  the  lake  at  the  present  Harbor  street  (1835), 
the  trail  had  been  widened  by  the  horses,  oxen,  and  wagons, 
which  were  bringing  settlers  and  their  possessions  from  the 
eastern  states  on  their  way  to  be  the  founders  of  Little  Fort 
(Waukegan),  Southport  (Kenosha),  and  other  communities 


along  the  lake.  The  road,  which  emerged  from  Chicago  by 
way  of  what  is  now  called  Qark  Street,  was  only  a  rutted 
track,  winding  through  the  woods,  with  no  bridges  over 
streams  or  ravines.  Yet  from  1836  to  1854  the  stagecoach 
ran  twice  a  week  carrying  passengers  and  mail.  The  LaPier 
House  and  the. Twenty  One  Mile  House  near  what  is  now 
County  Line  Road  were  stops  on  the  route. 

During  this  period  there  was  transportation  by  water, 
carrying  lumber  to  build  Chicago.  A  pier  had  been  erected 
at  Harbor  Street,  and  two  vessels,  the  "John  Lillie"  and  the 
"Garter,"  berthed  there.  Also,  logs  and  timbers  were  made 
into  rafts  and  floated  to  Chicago.  A  typical  raft  was  power- 
ed by  a  team  of  oxen  hitched  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
oxen  could  walk  along  the  beach  pulling  the  raft  at  an 
angle  so  that  it  would  float  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  shore. 
The  few  farmers  of  the  area  travelled  in  their  wagons.  A 
journey  to  Chicago  to  sell  produce,  or  purchase  supplies, 
meant  an  overnight  stay  there. 

1906 


In  1853  surveyors  laid  out  a  one  track  railroad;  and 
late  in  1854  it  was  ready  for  steam  travel  between  Chicago 
and  Waukegan.  The  line  was  named  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, but  later  called  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern. 
This  thirty-six  mile  run  was  made  in  about  three  hours,  at 
thirteen  miles  an  hour.  The  firewood  used  in  the  locomotives 
was  cut  in  Taylorsport  and  hauled  by  oxen  to  points  along 
the  tracks  where  the  diamond  stacked  engines  stopped  to 
refuel.  The  farmers  received  payment  every  six  months.  A 
train  left  Chicago  each  morning  at  8:30,  connecting  with  a 
stage  coach  at  Waukegan  for  the  remaining  miles  to  Milwau- 
kee. It  returned  to  Chicago  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon.  Con- 
ductors wore  Prince  Albert  coats,  and  tall  silk  hats,  with 
"Conductor"  in  silver  letters  on  the  bands. 

British  engineers  and  English  capital  were  involved 
in  setting  up  the  C  and  M,  which  is  why  it  persists  to  this  day 
in  running  its  trains  on  the  left  side  contrary  to  American 
habit. 

A  station  had  been  planned  for  Taylorsport,  the  small 
community  which  was  centered  around  the  Taylor  home  and 
inn.  But  Anson  refused  land  for  it,  as  the  railroad  was  com- 
petition for  the  coach  line  which  used  the  LaPier  House. 
Therefore,  a  little  three  sided  red  structure  was  put  up  op- 
posite Walter  Gumee's  farm  house.  The  farm,  situated  in  the 
center  of  what  is  now  Glencoe  was  called  "Glencoe  Farms," 
and  that  was  what  went  up  on  a  sign  over  the  new  station. 
Michael  Schinler  was  the  first  station  agent.  His  wife  ran 
out  and  flagged  the  trains,  which  stopped  only  on  signal. 

Not  that  all  the  commuter  trains  from  Chicago  came 
as  far  as  Glencoe.  As  late  as  the  1890's  a  hand  operated  turn- 
table was  located  at  Spruce  street  in  Wiimetka.  Locomotives 
coming  from  Chicago  were  here  turned  around  and  headed 
back  again. 

Highways  were  being  laid  out,  narrow  dirt  roads,  and 
wagons  and  carriages  were  common  transportation.  In  the 
late  nineties  some  were  covered  with  gravel,  and  bicycles 
took  to  the  road.  Hardy  bicycUsts  came  up  Sheridan  road 
to  rest  and  have  refreshments  at  a  tea  garden  in  south 
Glencoe.  Just  a  few  years  later,  automobiles  were  chugging 
through  town.  Glencoe,  fearful  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  mUes 
an  hour  speeds,  put  raised  brick  walks  at  every  crossing  on 
Sheridan  road  to  slow  down  the  "scorchers."  These  crossings 
were  the  famous  "Glencoe  bumps."  To  the  unwary  who 
broke  their  car  springs,  the  bumps  were  infamous. 


In  1897  the  Bluff  City  Electric  Street  Car  Company 
wanted  to  operate  between  Waukegan  and  Glencoe  parallel- 
ing the  North  Western  line.  By  1899  its  successor,  the  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  Electric  Raikoad,  laid  tracks.  By  1907 
they  were  extended  to  Evanston,  south,  and  Milwaukee, 
north.  For  some  time  passengers  had  to  walk  or  take  a 
carriage  through  Kenilworth,  as  that  town  would  not  give  the 
electric  railroad  right  of  way.  Between  Chicago  and  Evans- 
ton,  the  North  Western  or  street  cars  were  used,  and  later, 
the  elevated.  It  was  not  until  1919  that  the  North  Shore 
electric  trains  continued  straight  through  to  a  Chicago  loop 
terminal,  on  the  elevated  tracks.  The  service  was  discon- 
tinued in  1963.  Part  of  the  right  of  way  is  now  the  Green 
Bay  Bicycle  Trail. 

More  and  better  highways  had  been  constructed  —  and 
automobile  transportation  became  increasingly  popular. 
Edens  expressway  was  opened  in  1960  for  extra  fast  travel. 
About  this  time,  after  a  great  deal  of  dissent,  buses  were 
allowed  to  operate  between  Evanston  and  Glencoe. 

There  seems  little  chance  of  an  airport,  so  history  of 
transportation  in  Glencoe  has  to  be:  —  from  foot-path  to^ 
Edens  highway. 


top:  about  1914 

above:  about  1910 
right:  about  1925 
jar  right  both:  1969 


OUR 

CHURCHES 


m 


There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days. 

Genesis  6:4 


Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee 

Exodus  20;  12 


The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice  —  an  humble 

and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet  lest  we  forget. 

Kipling,  Recessional 


THE  GLEIVCOE  UNIOI^  CHURCH 

In  1852  religious  services  were  being  held  in  the  home 
of  L.  D.  Taylor  in  south  Glencoe  (Taylorsport)  and  in  the 
log  school-house  on  Green  Bay  road  half  way  between 
Maple  (South)  avenue  and  Harbor  street.  Regular  Sabbath 
preaching  began  at  homes  and  in  the  school  house  soon 
after  the  village  was  incorporated  on  March  29,  1869. 

Our  present  church  site  on  Park  avenue  was  immedi- 
ately set  apart  for  a  church  edifice  and  in  1869  a  wooden 
frame  structure  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  "for  public 
worship  services  with  no  restriction  as  to  denomination^ 
name  or  creed."  The  pulpit  was  suppUed  by  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Congregational  ministers. 

Starting  m  November  1870  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett  DD, 
of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  a  Glencoe  resident, 
was  filling  the  pulpit  about  three-fourths  of  the  time.  The 
congregation  felt  that  by  autumn  of  1872  some  closer  or- 
ganization was  needed  to  maintain  "the  best  interests  of 
religion  in  the  community,"  so  on  November  12,  1872,  a 
service  of  organization  and  recognition  was  held  to  estab- 
Ush  our  church  as  "The  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  in 
Glencoe."  Twenty-eight  charter  members  called  Dr.  Bartlett 
as  their  first  pastor. 

Dr.  Bartlett  resigned  from  our  church  in  the  summer 
of  1877  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Under  his  ministry  the  little  church  had  prospered,  and 
an  addition  was  built  onto  the  church  in  1873  to  accom- 
modate prayer  meetings  and  social  gatherings.  In  1879  the 
Woman's  Guild  was  started.  The  Rev.  Hiram  Day  of 
Chatham,  Massachusetts,  came  in  September  1880.  During 
his  eight  year  stay  about  fifty  members  were  added. 

The  Rev.  Moses  Smith  began  his  nine  year  ministry  in 
October  1888.  A  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, a  Young  Ladies  Missionary  Society,  and  a  Childrens 
Missionary  Society  were  organized  the  following  year.  By 
1890  a  group  of  men  formed  to  purchase  lots  so  as  to 
build  a  manse  for  the  pastor.  This  house  which  still  stands  at 
243  Hazel  avenue  was  used  as  a  manse  until  1952.  Through 
the  efforts  of  our  young  people  a  Sunday  School  was  or- 
ganized in  SchermervUle  (Northbrook)  and  in  1892  the 
Hope  Union  Church  was  established. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  sustained  an  eye  injury  and  sub- 
sequently became  blind.  Two  church  members  entered  mis- 
sionary service  during  Mr.  Smith's  ministry:  The  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Jr.  went  to  Japan  in  1894  and  Miss 
Margaret  Brown  began  service  in  Utah  in  1888. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Ingraham  was  the  pastor  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  Rev.  Marcellus  W.  Darling  DD 
for  nine  years. 

In  February  1910,  a  young  Presbyterian  minister  from 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  was  called  to  our  pastorate.  The 
Rev.  Douglas  Hawley  Cornell  agreed  to  come  as  pastor  if 
our  church  would  become  a  non-denominational  community 
church.  This  the  church  decided  to  do  and  severed  its  ties 
with  the  Congregational  association  to  become  "The  Glen- 
coe Union  Church"  on  January  18,  1911. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon  November  12,  1910,  only 
nine  months  after  Mr.  Cornell  arrived,  the  village  firebell 
sounded  the  news  that  the  church  was  on  fire.  Many  people 
in  the  community  responded  to  fight  the  fire  but  the  church 
was  consumed  and  left  in  utter  ruin.  "The  next  day  the 
young  pastor,  thoroughly  undaimted,  preached  a  challenging 
sermon  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  school.  A  few  days 
later  plans  were  drawn  for  a  handsome  $50,000  brick 
church.  On  March  31,  1912  it  was  dedicated"  —  the  mam 
building  of  the  church  today. 

About  this  time  Methodist  members  withdrew  and 
began  the  present  North  Shore  Methodist  Church.  The 
membership  of  the  Union  Church  in  1911  was  about  210; 
by  1916,  350. 

Dr.  Cornell  remained  as  pastor  for  34  years.  During 
his  pastorate  much  was  accomplished  in  the  church  and  the 
community.  He  inaugurated  the  Glencoe  Relief  and  Aid 
Society  and  initiated  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  He  was  the  Ikst  president  of  the 
Glencoe  Rotary  Qub  and  was  a  founder  and  the  chaplain 
of  the  Glencoe  Masonic  Lodge.  He  was  instrumental  in  start- 
ing a  dramatic  society  for  young  people  of  our  church 
called  The  Threshold  Players.  By  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment in  1943,  the  church  membership  had  grown  to  634 
active  and  312  non-resident  members. 

The  Religious  Education  unit  was  built  on  the  north 
end  of  the  original  church  at  a  cost  of  about  $90,000.  It 
was  dedicated  on  September  26,  1926. 

The  next  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Stubbs,  came 
in  August  1944  and  served  seven  years.  Our  church  sanctu- 
ary and  chancel  were  remodeled  and  redecorated  during 
1949.  Ralph  Stoetzel,  a  present  member  of  the  church,  was 
the  architect  who  contributed  advice  and  supervised  com- 
pletion of  the  project.  For  a  year  Dr.  Elmer  Freed  was  the 
interim  pastor. 

In  September  1952  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  McQueen 
came  to  the  church  and  moved  into  the  newly  acquired 
manse  at  229  Park  Avenue.  The  church  membership  in- 
creased by  about  150  during  his  thirteen  years  as  pastor, 
reaching  760  active  members.  In  1964  the  church  added  an 
Associate  Minister,  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Falconer.  Miss 
Ruth  Goss  fetired  in  October  1961  after  forty  years  service 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  Cornell  and  Church  Secretary  and  left 
for  her  new  home  in  Des  Moines,  Washington. 

Four  stained  glass  windows,  depicting  highlights  of  the 
Christmas  story,  were  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Ravenscroft,  Sr.  Windows  in  the  sanctuary  balcony  are  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Cornell. 

Dr.  McQueen  retired  in  September,  1965.  The  Rev. 
Falconer  remained  as  interim  pastor.  The  Rev.  Richard  I. 
Porter  came  to  Glencoe  on  January  1,  1967.  Dr.  Russell  T. 
Becker,  Associate  Professor  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  was 
called  by  the  congregation  to  become  minister  on  July  1, 
1969.  Mr.  Porter  was  appointed  Mmister  Emeritus. 

Miss  Frances  Anderson  heads  an  extensive  music  pro- 
gram that  embraces  six  to  eight  choirs  and  quartette.  Music 
Sunday  annually  finds  150  singers  taking  part.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Halpin  has  served  for  several  years  as  Director  of  Religious 
Education  and  has  arranged  many  of  the  study  materials 
used.  The  fall  Rummage  Sale  (the  oldest  rummage  sale  on 
the  North  Shore!)  and  annual  Pancake  Day  are  well  pa- 
tronized by  the  Village. 


ST.  PAUL  A.M.E.  CHURCH 

The  St.  Paul  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
336  Washington  avenue,  Glencoe,  was  organized  in  1884. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Woods  was  the  organizing  pastor.  The 
charter  members  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Wilson,  Sr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  McWill,  Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  Griffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Minter,  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Daly,  Mrs.  Emily  Walker,  Mrs.  Hattie  Cooper. 

These  members  held  their  first  service  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Wilson,  425  Adams  street. 
Services  were  continually  held  at  this  address  for  over  a 
year. 

The  group  then  decided  they  should  have  a  church 
home.  No  funds  were  available  because  of  the  meager  in- 
come of  the  membership.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Wilson, 
because  of  their  interest  and  the  dire  need  for  a  church  for 
the  black  people  in  Glencoe,  mortgaged  their  home  to  pur- 
chase a  lot.  This  lot  was  purchased  from  Morton  T.  Culver. 
A  small  church  was  then  erected  at  the  present  site. 

The  church  was  then  carried  into  the  Chicago  Annual 
Conference  and  became  a  bonafide  member  of  the  Africian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Connectional. 

In  1930,  the  church  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
present  building  was  erected  m  1 93 1  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Washington.  Presently,  the  official  board 
members  are  in  the  process  of  discussing  proposals  to  extend 
and/or  remodel  the  lower  auditorium  of  the  building. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  new  minister,  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Robinson,  the  church  has  made  significant  progress. 

Within  the  past  nine  months,  much  more  stress  has 
been  made  on  the  importance  of  planning  and  implementing 
sensitivity  programs  designed  and  geared  to  meet  the  ex- 
pressed needs  of  the  young  people  in  the  immediate  church 
community.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  greater  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  young  people's  department,  the  Christian 
Men  Qub,  the  Women  League,  the  Missionary  Society,  the 
Sunday  School,  and  the  Senior  Choir  have  elected  to  func- 
tion more  effectively  by  uniting  in  one  accord  toward  the 
achieving  of  several  proposed  youth  programs. 

It  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  general  membership  of 
St.  Paul  Church  that  one  day  their  modest  sanctuary  wHi 
become  "THE  LITTLE  HOLY  CATHEDRAL  OF  IN- 
SPIRATION AND  HOPE"  for  aU  people! 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ELISABETH 

The  Church  of  Saint  Elisabeth,  an  Episcopal  Church, 
has  been  a  part  of  Glencoe  since  1894.  Thus  the  congre- 
gation is  observing  its  75  th  anniversary  during  the  village's 
centennial  year. 

The  original  frame  church  was  built  in  1897  on  Green- 
leaf  avenue  at  Hazel.  Later  the  building  was  moved  to  the 
present  site  on  Vernon  avenue.  The  present  stone  church 
was  erected  in  1907. 

Two  other  buildings  occupy  the  attractive  triangle  of 
land  bounded  by  Vernon,  South  and  Hawthorn  avenues: 
the  stucco  rectory  built  in  1914,  and  the  parish  house.  This 
latter  building,  which  serves  the  community  as  a  meeting 
place  for  many  organizations,  was  built  in  1949. 

Ten  clergymen  have  served  as  rector  of  the  parish 
through  the  past  sixty  years  —  the  first  fifteen  years  having 
seen  a  number  of  non-resident  priests  serve  the  newly  estab- 
lished congregation.  The  10th  and  current  rector  is  the  Rev. 
Donald  C.  Aitken. 

One  of  the  ways  St.  Elisabeth's  has  served  the  entire 
community  has  been  through  its  nursery  school  —  a  non- 
sectarian  facility  which  meets  the  needs  of  many  families 
and  their  pre-school  children. 


Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
as  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

O.  W.  Holmes 

But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have 
no  end.  Psalms  102:27 


SACRED  HEART 

ROMAX  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Sacred  Heart  Church  has  served  the  Catholic  residents 
of  Glencoe  for  nearly  72  years. 

In  1897  a  priest,  riding  north  from  Chicago  through 
the  brilliant  color  of  the  autumn  woods,  detrained  at  a  litde 
wooden  station  called  Lakeside.  He  walked  satchel  in  hand 
to  an  empty  piece  of  property  —  a  fine  stand  of  oaks  and 
elms,  a  tangle  of  underbrush.  He  came  to  found  a  parish. 

The  site  of  the  church  had  already  been  chosen  at  the 
comer  of  Tower  road  (then  North  avenue)  and  Burr  ave- 
nue, Hubbard  Woods.  The  first  services  were  held  in 
Columbia  school  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Tower  and  Burr, 
though  the  first  Mass  was  offered  as  early  as  1 826  in  a  log 
home,  called  the  Bumham  home  at  1407  Tower  road,  Hub- 
bard Woods. 

The  Fall  of  1897  was  unseasonably  mild.  A  new  church 
was  under  roof  before  the  snow  fell,  and  Mass  was  offered 
in  it  on  Christmas  Day.  In  June,  1898,  Archbishop  Feehan 
dedicated  it.  Those  were  the  days  when  a  brass-band  wel- 
come was  not  a  metaphorical  phrase  but  a  deafening  reality. 
The  procession  included  the  combined  bands  of  Wilmette  and 
Glencoe. 

Those  were  pioneering  days  in  a  semi-rural  community. 
Father  Haarth  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Levin  home  at 
1089  Gage  street.  With  horse  and  buggy  he  drove  the 
rounds  of  his  parish  to  meet  his  people. 

The  teacher  -  nuns,  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis,  came  to 
the  parish  in  1902  when  the  first  school  was  opened  with 
56  students. 

By  1908  it  was  apparent  that  the  little  English  Gothic 
church  was  inadequate.  A  combination  school  and  church 
was  provided  that  year. 

The  next  decade  was  the  war  decade.  The  untroubled, 
quiet  years  of  the  early  century  had  gone,  and  they  have  not 
since  retumed.  Young  men  went  off  to  war.  From  the  parish 
they  totalled  sixty-five.  Of  these,  four  spent  their  lives:  John 
Collins,  George  Kelly,  James  Hayes,  and  John  J.  WiUiams. 
They  are  among  the  honored  dead  of  the  parish. 

The  1920's  were  boom  times.  The  communities  on  the 
North  Shore  grew.  Likewise  the  parish.  Evidence  of  maturity 
was  the  building  of  a  Gothic  church  with  strong,  simple  lines. 
On  Christmas,  1925,  Mass  was  sung  in  it,  reminiscent  of 
Christmas  day  in  the  first  church  in  1897. 

In  the  second  war,  1 70  young  men  entered  the  service, 
of  whom  folu-  gave  their  lives:  Edward  Brockman,  Nicholas 
Chorak,  W.  Philip  McNulty,  and  H.  Wiliam  Roberts. 

In  1943,  Father  Haarth  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination,  nearly  all  of  these  years  having 
been  spent  in  Sacred  Heart  parish.  Not  long  after,  on  June 
29,  1944,  he  died.  The  Reverend  Reynold  Hillenbrand  suc- 
ceeded him. 

In  1952  a  new  school  was  built  on  Gage  street,  de- 
signed by  Childs  and  Smith,  Chicago.  It  has  sixteen  class- 
rooms, a  multi-use  gymnasium,  library,  art  room,  faculty 
lounge,  offices,  nurse's  room.  The  sculptures  are  the  work  of 
Alfonso  laneUi. 
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In  1957  the  old  buildings  —  school  and  convent  — 
were  razed,  and  a  new  residence  for  the  nuns  was  built, 
also  designed  by  Childs  and  Smith.  The  exterior  and  interior 
design  are  noteworthy.  The  outstanding  feature  is  the  chapel, 
in  which  the  whole  wall  facing  Tower  road  is  a  stained  glass 
window.  It  was  designed  by  Bronislaw  Bak.  The  wooden 
sculptures  are  the  work  of  Joseph  O'Connell  of  St.  Joseph, 
Minnesota.  (He  is  from  Highland  Park  and  his  wife  is  from 
Glencoe.)  The  ceramics  are  the  work  of  Mary  Ellen  Mc- 
Dermott  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Also  in  1957  the  interior  of  the  church  was  simplified 
and  made  warm  with  color.  The  sanctuary  was  re-designed  to 
tie  the  sanctuary  with  the  nave,  the  altar  with  the  pews,  the 
celebrant  with  the  people,  and  so  provide  a  setting  for  active 
participation. 

The  basic  design,  the  colors,  the  materials  were  chosen 
by  Charlton  Fortune  of  the  Monterey  Guild,  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia, aided  by  two  firms  of  architects:  Albert  Harkness  and 
Peter  Geddes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Childs  and 
Smith,  Chicago.  The  wood  sculptures  —  the  crucifix  above 
the  altar,  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  —  are  the 
work  of  the  world-celebrated  artist,  Ivan  Mestrovic.  The 
design  in  marble  of  the  Vine  and  Branches  behind  the  main 
altar,  the  baptismal  font,  and  the  metal  sculpture  on  the 
pulpit,  were  done  by  Joseph  O'Connell;  the  tabernacle  by 
Frank  Kacmarcik  of  St.  Paul;  14  sculptures  in  the  east 
aisle  by  Sylvia  Shaw  Judson  of  Lake  Forest. 

Sacred  Heart  parish  has  many  organizations:  Men's 
Qub,  Council  of  Women,  Parent-teacher  Association,  Con- 
fraternity of  Doctrine,  men's  choir,  boys'  choir,  acolytes, 
readers,  ushers.  Christian  Family  Movement,  the  Tower 
Players,  and  committees  on  education,  finance,  human  rela- 
tions and  ecumenism,  vestments,  and  library.  The  parish 
encourages  its  members  to  form  small  groups  or  organiza- 
tions for  any  purpose  they  judge  useful. 

Sacred  Heart  parish  numbers  400  families  in  Glencoe 
and  an  equal  number  in  Winnetka. 


NORTH  SHORE 

UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Methodism  along  the  North 
Shore  on  May  15,  1910,  when  the  newly  organized  Glencoe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  its  first  Sunday  morning 
service. 

The  handful  of  Methodists  gathered  there  to  hear  their 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  E.  Dorian,  were  meeting  in  the 
building  that  was  formerly  the  Woman's  Library  Club,  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Greenleaf  and  Hazel  streets.  The 
pastor  of  the  Wilmette  Methodist  Church  had  been  conduct- 
ing Sunday  evening  services  since  December  1909. 

A  troubled  beginning  and  a  shortage  of  helping  hands 
did  not  stunt  the  growth  of  this  vital  new  church.  The 
Ladies'  Aid  Society,  now  the  Women's  Society  of  Christian 
Service,  was  launched  in  September  1910  with  eight  mem- 
bers. The  first  president,  Mrs.  William  A.  Fox,  stayed  at  the 
helm  for  the  next  twenty  years.  She  also  helped  organize  the 
Sunday  School  that  same  September  and  served  as  superin- 
tendent until  1925  when  she  handed  the  reins  to  W.  Albert 
Kemp. 

By  1913,  the  young  church  had  outgrown  the  facilities 
of  the  Woman's  Library  Club.  Shortly  before  the  church  was 
renamed  The  North  Shore  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1913,  William  A.  Fox  gave  the  congregation  a  lot  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Greenleaf  and  Hazel  —  its  present  site. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  church  in  April  1914 
and  the  corner  stone  laid  June  14,  1914.  On  March  17, 
1915,  the  original  church  building  was  dedicated  by  Metho- 
dist Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell. 

With  the  passing  years,  The  North  Shore  Methodist 
Church  (now  called  The  North  Shore  United  Methodist 
Church  because  of  a  merger  in  1968  with  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church )  has  grown  in  size  and  service  until 
it  has  become  one  of  the  influential  religious  organizations  on 
the  North  Shore  with  members  in  fifteen  communities  from 
Chicago  to  Lake  Bluff. 

In  1946  the  present  parsonage  was  purchased  as  a  part 
of  a  building  expansion  program  that  included  the  refurbish- 
ing of  the  church  edifice  and  the  addition  of  a  parish  house. 
The  parish  house,  used  primarily  for  religious  education,  was 
dedicated  on  October  4,  1948.  A  second  story  was  added  to 
the  parish  house  in  1964. 

Today,  The  North  Shore  United  Methodist  Church 
continues  its  growth  in  spiritual  strength  and  Christian  ser- 
vice. The  Rev.  John  M.  Barbee,  present  minister,  is  the 
fifteenth  in  a  line  of  brilliant  and  helpful  preachers. 


TRINITY  EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

Founded  122  years  ago,  Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Congregation  is  the  second  oldest  Lutheran  church  in  Cook 
County.  Lutheran  families  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
vicinity  were  gathered  together  for  public  worship  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Selle  who  commuted  from  Chicago  by  oxcart. 
Services  were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  settlers  for  a  number 
of  years,  often  in  the  home  of  John  Fehdt.  Also  prominent 
among  the  founders  of  the  congregation  were:  J.  Beck, 
George  Hessler,  F.  Hiebner,  C.  Harder,  and  Fred  Helke. 

Succeeding  the  Rev.  Mr.  Selle  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wunder  led 
the  congregation  to  organize  in  1847.  This  small  believing 
group  purchased  an  acre  of  land  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
Greenbay  road  and  County  Line.  This  church,  built  in  1866, 
served  the  communities  from  Wiimetka  to  Lake  Forest.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Wunder  served  the  congregation  twenty-one  years. 

Before  building  the  church  a  subscription  was  circulated 
among  the  members  to  finance  the  land  purchase  and  the 
building  program.  The  following  names  appear  on  the  sub- 
scription list,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  membership  list  of 
the  congregation  at  that  time,  1866:  George  Hessler,  George 
Rudolph,  Frederick  Knoll,  Karl  Schneider,  John  Hessler, 
John  Fehdt,  Julius  Nafe,  Margaret  Beinlich,  Abraham  Frank, 
Martin  Huesel,  John  Wolff,  William  Ostermann,  Christoph 
Hohlfelder,  George  Rosenberger,  Paulus  Hoffmann,  William 
Bartmus,  Carl  Unbehauen,  Katherine  Diesch,  M.  Gesch, 
John  Pavilard,  Frederick  Nerich,  Gottlieb  Hessler,  George 
Schaefer,  Christoph  Lehmann,  Edward  Mueller,  Frederick 
Kuhl,  Frederick  Truempler,  Karl  Ludwig,  Henry  Tomfo, 
Frederick  Bauer,  Henry  Truempler,  Frederick  Rudolph, 
Jacob  Behrens,  and  Frederick  Helke.  The  frame  church  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $649.89.  Of  this  amount  $614.23  had  been 
previously  collected  by  subscriptions,  so  that  a  church  debt 
of  only  $35.66  remained  when  the  church  was  completed. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Doering  was  called  as  the  first  resident  pastor 
in  1874,  and  after  eight  years  of  service  accepted  a  call  to 
the  mission  field  in  Oregon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Detzer,  his  suc- 
cessor, also  served  the  congregation  at  Evanston,  and  finally 
resided  at  Evanston.  In  1889  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathius  followed 
him,  and  continued  to  serve  from  Evanston.  In  1888  mem- 
bers living  in  Highland  Park  formed  their  own  congregation 
and  organized  January  1,  1891.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Matthius 
continued  to  serve  the  Glencoe  congregation  from  Evanston 
until  1902,  when  the  second  resident  pastor  was  called  to 
Trinity  Church,  the  Rev.  B.  Hintz,  who  served  for  eleven 
years.  Next,  the  Rev.  Fred  Israel  served  from  1913-1917. 


From  January  1917  to  May  3,  1925,  Trinity  shared  with 
Highland  Park  the  services  of  the  Rev.  William  Suhr. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Suhr  that 
the  decision  was  made  to  re-locate  the  church  and  to  erect 
a  new  church  building  in  Glencoe.  Property  was  purchased 
on  the  comer  of  Greenwood  and  Hawthorn  avenues  in  the 
village.  The  completed  church  was  dedicated  on  April  17, 
1921.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Suhr  deserves  credit  for  having  en- 
couraged the  members  to  build  a  modem  parsonage.  Again 
the  congregation  decided  to  have  a  resident  pastor.  This 
time  they  called  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Nauss  who  was  installed  at 
Trinity  Church  on  May  3,  1925  and  remained  imtil  1933. 
The  congregation  then  called  the  Rev.  Paul  Mundinger  who 
served  for  nineteen  years.  The  Rev.  Paul  G.  Gerth  was  in- 
stalled on  October  5,  1952,  and  is  still  serving. 

About  1959  the  members  began  to  plan  remodeling 
the  church.  Eighteen  feet  were  added  to  the  north  of  the 
church,  which  now  is  the  chancel.  In  the  chancel  is  a  large 
Trinity  Window,  which  depicts  Christ  and  the  symbols  of 
Christ's  Passion.  The  kitchen  in  Luther  Hall  was  remodeled 
and  enlarged.  The  total  cost  of  remodeling  was  $66,000.00. 
The  church  is  also  air-conditioned.  The  Priscilla  Circle 
donated  the  Loud  Sjjeaker  System. 

A  service  of  Rededication  was  held  at  Trinity  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1960  in  which  the  former  pastor.  Prof.  Paul  Mun- 
dinger delivered  the  sermon  and  Pastor  Gerth  served  as  litur- 
gist.  Henry  Schroeder  was  organist. 

On  Sunday,  October  1,  1967,  Trinity  Church  cele- 
brated its  120th  anniversary. 

The  present  membership  is  about  160  persons.  There 
are  three  women's  organizations  and  a  men's  club.  To  serve 
the  German  people  in  our  commimity,  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  has  services  in  the  German  language  twice  a  month 
in  addition  to  regular  services  in  English  every  Sunday. 

GLENCOE  RAHA'I  COMMUNITY 

Among  the  religious  groups  in  Glencoe,  the  yoimgest 
is  Baha'i.  Actually  the  Baha'i  Religion  itself  is  just  slightly 
older  than  the  Village  of  Glencoe,  having  been  initiated  in 
1863  by  proclamation  of  its  Founder,  Baha'u'llah.  The  first 
Baha'i,  which  means  follower  of  Baha'u'llah,  to  live  in  Glen- 
coe was  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Miller  (nee  Moore)  who  was 
enrolled  as  a  Baha'i  youth  in  1944.  In  1946  Dr.  Lillian  Dove 
moved  to  Glencoe  to  become  the  first  adult  Baha'i  here. 
Later  in  1964  when  the  number  of  Baha'is  increased  to 
nine,  the  Local  Spiritual  Assembly  of  Glencoe  was  formed 
to  provide  the  congregation  with  an  administrative  body  to 
plan  and  regulate  its  local  affairs. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Baha'i  Local  Spiritual 
Assembly  in  Glencoe  is  administratively  separate  from  but, 
nevertheless,  related  to  the  National  Baha'i  Headquarters  in 
nearby  Wilmette,  location  of  the  well  known  Northshore 
landmark,  the  Baha'i  House  of  Worship. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Glencoe  Local  Spuitual 
Assembly,  it  has  planned  the  regular  worship  services  held 
in  the  homes  of  Glencoe  Baha'is,  donated  Baha'i  books  to 
the  Glencoe  Public  Library,  and  held  an  educational  series 
of  lectures  for  the  public  on  the  different  religions  of  the 
world  in  Watts  Field  House.  It  has  also  promoted  cooperative 
activities  with  other  organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Human  Relations  Committee,  United  World  Federalists, 
Parent  Teachers,  etc.  in  keeping  with  the  Baha'i  principle  of 
serving  mankind. 
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l^ORTH  SHORE 
COJ^GREGATIOX  ISRAEL 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  a  group  of  Jewish  families  met 
to  organize  a  Reform  congregation.  Beginning  with  fifty- 
eight  members  and  named  the  North  Shore  Branch  of  Chica- 
go Sinai  Congregation,  it  was  to  become  the  first  and  oldest 
Reform  congregation  on  the  North  Shore.  Worship  services 
were  held  in  the  Hubbard  Woods  school.  In  that  same  year, 
an  informal  Sabbath  school,  which  had  existed  since  1912, 
was  placed  on  a  systematic  basis,  with  classes  meeting  at  the 
Skokie  school 

In  1926,  the  congregation  acquired  its  present  name  of 
North  Shore  Congregation  Israel  and,  in  March  1928,  its 
first  house  of  worship  was  dedicated.  Located  at  the  comer 
of  Lincoln  and  Vernon  avenues  in  Glencoe,  this  structure  still 
contributes  to  the  service  of  the  Congregation.  The  need  for 
expanded  facilities  for  a  growing  congregation  was  met  when, 
in  October  1952,  a  new  wing  including  20  classrooms  and  a 
library  was  dedicated  at  the  Vernon  avenue  site,  extending 
the  building  to  Dundee  road.  Alfred  S.  Alschuler  Sr., 
was  the  architect  for  the  original  building;  his  son,  Alfred  S. 
Alschuler  Jr.,  served  as  architect  for  the  addition. 

The  Congregation  grew  steadily  and,  as  early  as  1960,  it 
was  obvious  that  additional  facilities  would  be  needed.  This 
took  the  shape  of  an  entirely  new  edifice  built  upon  a  nine- 
teen-acre  tract  between  Sheridan  road  and  Lake  Michigan 
in  north  Glencoe.  This  magnificent  structure,  the  work  of 
renowned  architect  Minoru  Yamasaki,  was  dedicated  in  May 
of  1964. 

Today,  with  1800  member  families.  North  Shore  Con- 
gregation Israel  is  one  of  the  largest  Reform  congregations  in 
the  country.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Siskin  — 
its  spiritual  leader  since  1948  —  the  Congregation  has  be- 
come a  vital  force  in  the  community,  sponsoring  programs 
of  community  interest  and  service,  promoting  interfaith  ac- 
tivities, and  serving  all  segments  of  the  community  through 
its  Nursery  School,  adult  education,  and  senior  citizens  pro- 
grams. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCH 

First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Glencoe,  was  orga- 
nized on  February  24,  1921,  and  was  duly  incorporated 
the  following  day.  Residents  of  Glencoe,  former  members 
of  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Highland  Park,  felt 
that  there  was  a  need  for  a  Christian  Science  church  in  this 
community. 

It  received  recognition  as  a  branch  of  the  Mother 
Church,  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  April  13,  1921.  The  lot  on  which  the  edifice 
stands  was  purchased  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

Services  were  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  Glencoe,  until  the 
occupancy  of  the  new  church,  at  the  corner  of  Greenleaf 
avenue  and  Beach  road,  on  January  15,  1928.  Following 
the  procedure  of  all  Christian  Science  churches  to  have  for- 
mal dedication  when  property  is  free  from  debt,  this  church 
held  its  dedicatory  services  on  Sunday,  September  12,  1929. 

The  structure  is  probably  not  excelled  m  its  simplicity 
of  beauty  and  harmony  by  any  other  church  building  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago.  The  church  covers  an  area  of  60  by  124 
feet,  and  is  in  early  American  design,  with  the  purest  details. 
The  entire  exterior  is  of  colonial  brick,  with  white  marble 
trim  and  slate  roof. 

From  its  inception,  in  1921,  this  church  has  continu- 
ously had  a  reading  room  on  Park  avenue,  Glencoe.  The 
present  Reading  room  is  located  at  339  Park  avenue,  where 
the  Bible  and  all  authorized  Christian  Science  literature  may 
be  read,  studied,  borrowed,  or  purchased.  This  Reading  room 
is  open  week  days  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  also  Wednesday 
Evenings  from  9  to  10. 
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A  group  of  Glencoe  citizens  headed  by  Oscar  Foreman, 
William  V.  Jacobs,  Fred  D.  Jackson  and  Sherman  M.  Booth 
organized  the  Park  District  in  1912.  In  1916  the  first  public 
report  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Glencoe  Park 
District  stated:  "Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  suburbs  along  the  North  Shore,  The  Com- 
missioners were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  they  could 
render  no  more  valuable  service  to  the  Village  than  to 
evolve  and  carry  out  a  Park  project  which  shall  compre- 
hensively protect  and  beautify  the  entrance  to  the  Village 
so  as  forever  to  shut  out  unsightly  business  development 
adjacent  to  the  station  grounds.  Accordingly  the  Park  Dis- 
trict acquired  property  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Park 
avenue  and  Green  Bay  road  extending  227  feet  on  Park 
avenue  and  262  feet  on  Green  Bay  road." 

The  Lake  Front  Park  between  Park  and  Hazel  avenues 
is  shown  as  a  park  on  the  earliest  maps  available.  It  was 
natural  that  the  control  of  the  park  and  the  development  of  a 
bathing  beach  on  the  adjoining  shore  should  devolve  upon 
the  Park  District,  but  no  use  could  be  made  of  the  beach 
untn  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the  lake  could  be  stopped. 

In  December  1915,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District  pro- 
vided intercepting  sewers  to  reverse  the  flow  of  sewage,  and 
the  Park  Board  erected  a  frame  beach  house  with  showers 
and  toilet  accommodations.  An  electric  sludge  pump  carries 
the  local  sewage  to  the  sewer  on  the  bluff,  which  is  about  80 
feet  high. 

The  present  beach  house  and  approaches  were  in- 
stalled in  1928  under  the  supervision  of  Paul  L.  Battey,  a 
prominent  consulting  engineer  then  president  of  the  Board, 
and  he  planned  and  supervised  the  treatment  of  the  exterior 
of  the  water  works  plant  to  harmonize  with  the  beach 
architecture. 

In  the  winter  of  1 929-30  the  beach  was  so  narrow  that 
a  severe  storm  wrecked  a  large  portion  of  the  retaining  wall 
of  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  beach  house  and  undermined 
the  stone  floor.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  sheet  piling  for 
protection  against  further  encroachments,  so  that  the  Glencoe 
bathing  beach  will  never  be  endangered  by  high  lake  levels. 


This  storm  also  damaged  the  100  foot  pier  at  the  end 
of  Hazel  avenue.  A  new  pier  200  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide 
was  constructed  in  1931.  Although  the  new  pier  was  weight- 
ed with  many  carloads  of  large  stone,  it  required  repairs 
again  in  1940  and  complete  rebuilding  m  1958  to  its  present 
length  of  300  feet.  The  thirteen  stone  steps  leading  from 
the  beach  up  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  present  bath  house 
are  buried  in  sand.  A  photograph  taken  in  1934  shows 
ten  of  these  steps  and  the  beach  appeared  to  be  40  or  50 
feet  wide.  Now  the  beach  is  250  feet  wide. 

The  first  State  zoning  law  in  the  United  States  was 
passed  in  New  York  in  191 1,  the  first  zoning  laws  in  Illinois 
were  passed  in  1917,  and  zoning  was  not  effective  in  Glen- 
coe untU  the  late  twenties.  Some  of  the  property  acquired  by 
the  Park  District  would  not  have  been  purchased  for  Park 
purposes  if  the  present  zoning  regulations  had  been  in  force 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  people  of  Glencoe  were  de- 
termined to  retain  the  Village  atmosphere,  and  to  keep  out 
business  development  the  Park  District  was  the  only  legal 
agent.  At  that  time: 
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1.  The  property  directly  west  of  the  Union  Church 
on  the  North  side  of  Park  avenue  extending  to  Beach  road 
had  been  subdivided  into  twenty-five  foot  lots  for  business 
development. 

2.  A  syndicate  was  negotiating  for  the  property  on 
the  south  side  of  Park  avenue  east  of  the  North  Shore  tracks 
for  apartments  and  stores.  Mr.  August  Zeising,  head  of  these 
negotiations,  purchased  the  property  and  later  sold  it  to  the 
Park  District  at  cost. 

3.  The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  acquired 
property  at  Lincoln  avenue  west  of  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road for  a  large  service  yard. 

4.  The  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company  and  Con- 
sumers Coal  Company  had  purchased  property  south  of 
Milton  avenue  adjacent  to  the  Northwestern  Railroad  for 
coal  and  lumber  yards. 

5.  A  machine  shop  operator  was  negotiating  for  a 
large  piece  of  property  north  of  Lincoln  and  adjacent  to  the 
Northwestern  Railroad. 

6.  A  teaming  contractor  had  established  a  stable  yard 
on  the  property  that  is  now  our  Wild  Flower  Sanctuary  ad- 
jacent to  the  South  School.  (This  property  was  acquired  in 
1932,  and  named  the  Robert  V.  Everly  Wild  Flower  Sanctu- 
ary in  1960.) 

7.  A  dairy  concern  had  purchased  property  on  the 
east  side  of  Vernon  avenue  north  of  Hawthorn,  and  was 
contemplating  the  acquisition  of  additional  property  to  make 
a  full  fledged  dairy  at  that  location. 

These  and  many  simDar  conditions  threatened  the 
future  of  Glencoe  as  a  residential  community.  There  were 
additional  factors  that  affected  the  Village.  During  World 
War  I  planners  conceived  a  plan  which  provided  for  the  shift 
of  Glencoe  road  to  approximately  a  hundred  feet  west  of 
its  present  location.  This  road  ,was  to  run  parallel  to  the 
railroad  from  the  south  limits  of  the  Village  to  a  point  just 
south  of  South  Ave.  where  it  was  to  curve  west  on  South 
Ave.  to  Vernon  Ave.,  thence  north  to  Green  Bay  Road 
and  the  North  School.  The  Park  District  and  Village  Board 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  provided  that  the  Park 
District  would  purchase  the  required  property  for  this  im- 
provement from  the  south  limits  of  Glencoe  to  the  corner 
of  South  avenue  and  Vernon  avenue.  The  Village  Board  was 
to  condemn  the  property  needed  along  Vernon  avenue  to 
the  north  limits  of  the  Village,  which  explains  the  wide  park- 
way from  Tudor  Court  to  Lincoln  Ave. 


both:  1969 


During  the  same  era,  a  plan  was  submitted  which  pro- 
posed that  both  railroad  lines  be  depressed  through  the  en- 
tire Village.  Such  a  depression  would  create  a  huge  ditch 
through  the  Village  unless  property  were  acquired  on  both 
sides  of  the  railroads.  The  Park  District  was  selected  as  the 
agency  to  acquire  this  property,  and  so  undertook  the  pur- 
chase of  all  acreage  adjacent  to  the  east  side  of  the  railroads. 
The  park  from  Harbor  street  north  was  acquired  in  1920 
and  named  the  Edith  Huey  Shelton  Park  in  1953. 

Then  there  is  the  sixteen  and  one  half  acres  known  as 
the  Monroe- Vernon  Park  extending  along  Vernon  avenue 
from  Adams  avenue  on  the  north  to  one  hundred  seventy- 
four  feet  south  of  Monroe  avenue,  thence  eastward  to  the 
South  School  property.  With  substantial  support  from  a 
group  of  community  minded  citizens  the  Park  District  was 
able  to  acquire  and  develop  this  highly  valuable  park  area 
which  is  so  advantageous  to  South  School  and  the  com- 
munity. On  this  property  the  Watts  Center  for  community 
activities  and  an  office  for  the  Park  Board  was  built  and 
dedicated  in  1958. 

From  time  to  time  the  Park  District  was  called  upon  to 
acquire  other  property  for  business  hedging  purposes,  not- 
ably the  parks  on  either  side  of  the  Woman's  Library  Club 
on  the  north  side  of  Tudor  Court.  In  addition,  a  few  parks 
were  donated  by  individual  citizens,  the  largest  being  the 
area  at  South  and  Park  avenues  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Ravenscroft  which  was  dedicated  in  1931  as  the  Clara  Dietz 
Bird  Sanctuary. 

In  1938  the  Park  District  agreed  to  plant,  improve  and 
maintain  the  strip  of  land  between  the  east  curb  of  Glencoe 
road  and  the  right-of-way  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  from  the  south  limits  of  Glencoe  to  South  avenue. 
Subsequently,  similar  agreements  were  made  with  the  rail- 
road and  the  Village  to  develop  a  similar  strip  from  South 
avenue  to  Green  Bay  road.  This  strip  was  acquired  in  1936 
—  planted  with  many  spring  flowers  from  1938-1944  and 
is  now  called  our  Million  Flower  Mile.  In  1948-49  the  Park 
District,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Village  Board  and  the 
several  Garden  Clubs  developed  the  grounds  south  of  the 
Northwestern  station  grounds. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Standard  Oil  tract,  south  of 
Woodlawn  avenue  and  west  of  Glencoe  road,  which  was 
purchased  to  prevent  business  encroachment  north  of  the 
North  Shore  Gas  Company,  no  property  was  acquired  by  the 
Park  District  from  1931  to  1948.  During  this  period  several 
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pieces  of  property  were  sold.  As  of  1948  the  district  owned 
79,348  acres.  In  the  period  1948  to  1968,  eleven  acres  were 
acquired.  They  included  West  School  in  1956  (7.57  acres), 
Central  School  property  in  1960  (1.63  acres)  on  which  was 
built  the  Fred  L.  Homes  Skating  Shelter  and  dedicated  in 
1964,  Hosbein  Park  on  West  Washington  street  (.5  acres) 
and  Perlman  Park  in  1967  (1.3  acres). 

Very  little  was  done  with  the  Park  holdings  until  1928. 
Then  the  Glencoe  Beach  was  developed  and  in  the  1930's 
most  of  the  parks  as  we  now  know  them  were  completed 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  and  State  funds.  The  Park  Board  and 
the  School  Board  collaborated  m  planning  and  developing 
the  North  and  South  Park-School  developments. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  this  plan  with  the  Board  of 
Education  was  the  development  of  a  recreation  program  that 
was  started  in  1933.  This  supervised  recreation  had  many 
beginnings  and  many  names.  In  1935  it  was  taken  under 
the  wing  of  the  newly  organized  Glencoe  Community  Chest 
and  continued  to  receive  support  from  that  source  imtil 


1954,  at  which  time  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Park  District  was  formed,  and 
the  financial  costs  were  borne  jointly  by  those  two  Boards. 

In  the  period.  1957  to  1965  recreation  in  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  nation  became  an  integral  and  natural  part 
of  community  planning.  In  1965  the  newly  named  Glencoe 
Park-Recreation  District  hired  a  professionally  trained  Park 
and  Recreation  Director.  The  District  expanded  from  ten 
basic  recreation  programs  to  over  forty  programs  designed 
for  all  ages.  With  expansion  came  the  need  for  further  fi- 
nancing which  was  achieved  by  a  successful  recreation  tax 
referendum  in  December  1967.  With  these  funds  came  an 
expanded  program  and  the  desire  for  more  recreational 
opportunities  by  the  community,  thus  necessitating  the  hir- 
ing of  a  fuU  time  Director  of  Recreation  to  head  up  the 
fast  growing  Recreation  Department. 

The  Glencoe  Park-Recreation  District  has  grown  from 
a  fine  "Park"  operation  to  a  "Park  and  Recreation"  system 
that  has  gained  recognition  on  both  state  and  national  level 
for  its  progress  and  programs. 


THE  GREEN  BAY  TRAIL 
1969  VERSIOIV 

In  1965,  a  civic-minded  group  of  citizens  dreamed  of 
providing  a  green  strip  on  the  abandoned  right-of-way  of 
the  North  Shore  Electric  to  be  used  for  hiking  and  cycling. 
They  formed  the  Committee  for  the  Green  Bay  Trail,  and 
today  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Villages  of  Glencoe,  Win- 
netka,  Wilmette,  and  Kenilworth  the  committee  is  delighted 
to  invite  one  to  use  the  Green  Bay  Trail. 

If  you  are  a  cycler,  the  trail  will  offer  you  a  safe  ride 
free  from  buses,  automobiles  and  motorcycles.  If  you  are  a 
nature  lover,  the  myriads  of  vdld  flowers  will  delight  you. 

If  you  are  a  bird  watcher,  bring  your  binoculars  and 
enjoy  the  many  feathered  friends  along  the  way.  The  trail 
extends  from  the  Lake-Cook  road  at  Braeside  to  Lake 
avenue  in  Wilmette. 
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FIVE  GENERATIONS  IN  GLENCOE 


In  Glencoe's  100th  year  we  find  there  are  many  of  the  decendants  of  our  early  settlers  still  living  within  the  village. 
There  are  thirteen  families  whose  children  are  now  the  fifth  generation.  If  we  have  missed  anyone,  accept  our  regrets 
and  please  let  the  Glencoe  Historical  Society  know. 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Bamett 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Bamett 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
August  Beinlich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
August  Beinlich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Otto  Bamett 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Otto  Bamett 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
August  Wolfgang 
Beinlich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
August  Wolfgang 
Beinlich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Bugh 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Bugh 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Diettrich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerry  Taylor 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerry  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Diettrich,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Christoph  Hohlfelder    Gerhardt  Clavey 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  MacLeish 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Munch 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Munch 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anson  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Deodat  Taylor 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  MacLeish 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hurford 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hurford 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Gormley 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  Lloyd 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  T.  Barnett 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  Bamett 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geo.  Beinlich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugo  Beinlich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evarts  B.  Taylor 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  V.  Schnur 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Diettrich 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lachlan  A. 
Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Dern 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  K.  Calhoun 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  K.  Calhoun 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  V. 
Richardson 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Cady 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  T.  Barnett  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Mc  Grew 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jim  Beinlich 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo 
(Butch)  Beinlich  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Park  B.  Taylor 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  D. 
Bradbury 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J. 
Diettrich  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lachlan  A. 
Stewart  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Segil 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roland  Calhoun 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Javore 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Weichert 


Sam 

Peter 

Charlie 

Kenneth 

Jimmie 

Mary 

Jim 
Paul 
Carol 
Ron 

Timothy 

Beverly 

Dawn 

Sandra 

Sharon 

Jennifer 

Gail 

Park 

Charles 

Lisa 

Lili 

Duffy 

Donald 
Richard 


Lynn 
Nina 
Steve 
Brenda 

Lachlan  A.  Ill 


Richie 
Bobby 
Billy 

Jeff 

Katie 

Diane 

Patty 

Suzy 

Gary 

Robert 

Scott 

William 
Robert 

Linda 
Warren 
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IT  BEGAN 


WITH  GUTEXBERG 

Glencoe  Public  Library  was  organized  in  1909  with  a 
nucleus  of  books  from  the  Woman's  Library  Club,  the 
Glencoe  School  and  the  Congregational  Church.  Over  the 
past  sixty  years  it  has  had  four  locations  and  four  head  li- 
brarians. It  opened  in  one  room  at  the  old  Central  School 
where  the  first  librarian  was  Miss  Sarah  Hammond  who 
was  also  an  elementary  school  teacher.  She  served  until 
1935.  The  second  floor  assembly  room  in  the  present  li- 
brary building  was  named  for  her  and  marked  with  a  suit- 
able bronze  plaque.  She  was  Dr.  Hammond's  daughter. 

From  1912  to  1929  the  library  was  housed  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  former  Village  Hall  on  Vernon  avenue. 
It  then  moved  to  the  "Hawthorne  School"  at  the  comer  of 
Greenleaf  and  Hazel  Avenues,  which  had  been  originally 
built  for  the  Woman's  Library  Club  and  is  now  the  John 
Churchill  residence.  The  library  remained  there  until  1941. 

The  site  of  the  present  library  building  and  Village  Hall 
was  purchased  in  1917  from  William  H.  Johnson  for  $54,- 
900.00,  which  was  borrowed  upon  the  personal  guarantee 
of  169  Glencoe  residents.  A  tax  levy  of  $97,500.00,  to  be 
collected  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  had  been  approved 
by  the  Village  in  1917,  serving  to  pay  back  the  loan  and  to 
provide  other  library  facilities. 

By  1938  the  library  was  outgrowmg  the  old  club  build- 
ing. The  Library  Board  then  began  the  task  of  erecting  a 
new  buDding  on  the  Johnson  property,  which  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  July  13,  1941.  Its  simple  Georgian  lines, 
homelike  atmosphere  and  central  location  have  made  it  a 
pleasant  and  accessible  center  for  the  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  library  has  offered  a  wide  variety  of  books,  em- 
phasizing those  which  have  literary  merit  and  permanent 
value,  so  that  the  readers  will  have  access  to  the  best  minds 
of  the  past  and  present  in  the  fields  of  literature,  history, 
science  and  the  arts. 

The  buildmg  was  built  and  furnished  from  funds  from 
the  original  1917  levy,  from  an  additional  bond  issue  of 
$37,500.00,  and  a  bequest  from  William  H.  Johnson.  The 
Johnson  fund  was  used  for  furnishings  in  the  main  reading 
room  which  was  named  in  his  honor. 

The  south  portion  of  the  Johnson  property  was  held 
in  trust  by  the  Library  Board  for  the  best  uses  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1954  it  was  given  to  the  Village  for  erection  of 
the  present  Village  Hall. 

The  Library  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  seven  di- 
rectors, who  are  elected  at  Village  elections  for  terms  of 
six  years.  The  Library  staff  has  grown  to  fourteen,  including 
four  professionally  tramed  librarians,  headed  by  Miss  Lotta 
Stern,  who  became  head  librarian  in  1966  after  many  years 
of  dedicated  service.  The  library  facilities  include  reading 
rooms,  a  children's  room,  a  young  adult's  alcove,  work 
areas,  an  Auditorium  and  two  meeting  rooms.  The  audito- 
rium and  meeting  rooms  may  be  used  by  local  organizations. 
Art  exhibits  are  regularly  scheduled  in  the  Hammond  Room. 
Included  in  the  library  resources  are  47,000  volumes,  a 
pamphlet  collection,  college  catalogues,  phonograph  records 
and  subscriptions  to  135  current  magazines  and  newspapers. 

An  active  children's  program  is  maintained  with  two 
weekly  story  hours,  one  for  pre-schoolers  and  another  for 
older  children.  A  sound  film  projector  is  available  for  in- 
dividual listening  or  for  use  by  groups.  Special  programs  are 
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scheduled  to  celebrate  holidays.  Several  times  each  year 
school  teachers  bring  their  classes  for  library  visits. 

The  four  head  librarians  who  have  served  in  Glencoe 
are:  Miss  Sarah  S.  Hammond  1909  to  1935;  Miss  Helen 
Beckwith  1935  to  1960;  Mr.  Milimir  Drazic  1960  to  1966, 
Miss  Lotta  Stern  1966  to  the  present  time.  In  1966  the 
Glencoe  Public  Library,  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
North  Suburban  Library  System.  There  are  28  members  in 
this  system,  which  has  started  the  following  projects:  inter- 
library  loan  for  exchange  of  books  between  System  members, 
Reference  Centers,  and  the  four  principal  libraries  within 
the  State  of  Illinois;  van  delivery  service  for  interlibrary 
loans;  development  and  collection  of  professional  materials 
and  film  services.  The  Sytem,  one  of  twenty-one  within  the 
State,  provides  advisory  services  to  librarians  and  to  library 
directors. 

In  1968  the  Warren  Schultz  Memorial  Collection  was 
dedicated.  Established  in  1965  in  memory  of  Warren  Edward 
Schultz,  a  former  Glencoe  resident,  the  collection  emphasizes 
nautical  books  relating  generally  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  sailing,  ships,  and  navigation.  The  Great  Lakes  area 
and  the  inland  waters  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  are  also 
stressed.  The  collection  is  maintained  by  donations  of  books 
and  funds. 

100* 100* 100* 100* 100 

1910.  ..  .sewage  disposal  problems  and  the  need  for 
beautification  of  the  country  were  subjects  of  a 
bulletin  from  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation. The  quality  of  Lake  Michigan  water 
caused  grave  concern. 


1933.  .  .  .all  but  bloody  battle  between  Caucus  Party  and 
Economy  Party  candidates  for  village  offices. 


1939.  . .  .a  resident  received  a  check  for  seven  cents  from 
the  Glencoe  State  Bank  in  receivership. 


1941 .. .  .The  Woman's  Library  Club  sponsored  a  meeting 
for  the  community,  stressing  the  cause,  "Stay 
Out  of  War." 


1947.  . .  .Bing  Crosby  and  Chick  Evans  played  at  Skokie 
Country  Qub  with  two  Chicago  men.  250  a  hole. 

jrom  Glencoe  Historical  Society  files 
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Those  were  the  days,  my  friend 

popular  song 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  MONDAY,  MARCH  28,  1966 

M3ybe  the  Week 
mi  Get  BETTER 

BY  ELMER  MUFFWINKLE 

MORE  THAN  two  years  ago  I  said  to  Beulah,  "Beulah," 
I  said,  "I  want  a  roll-top  desk." 
"Well,  bless  your  little  pigeon-hole-peekin'  heart",  she  said. 
"I  wish  I  knew  where  you  could  get  one." 

Months  passed  and  I  kept  inquiring  around.  One  antique 
dealer  showed  us  a  restored  desk  for  $600.  Pretending  that  I 
could  afford  to  buy  it,  I  pointed  out  to  the  dealer  that  this  was 
the  later,  flat-top  style  with  only  one  plain  curve  in  the  roll 
down,  whereas  I  wanted  the  taller,  older  kind  with  the  top 
making  two  graceful  curves  on  the  way  down. 

"0,  about  my  age,  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "with  a  double  roll 
on  the  front." 

"If  it  is  your  age  it  has  a  double  roll  on  the  front  all  right." 
This  impudent  remark  came  from  Beulah,  who  was  farther 
j  dovsTi  the  aisle  looking  at  an  antique  mirror.  No  one  was  even 
i  speaking  to  her  in  the  first  place. 

One  day  about  a  month  ago  I  was  chatting  with  Ewy 
Wienecke,  the  lively  gal  who  with  her  brother  inherited  and 
successfully  operates  our  town's  historical  and  widely-known 
hardware  store,  a  community  institution  if  there  ever  was  one. 


Besides  being  the  Saturday  morning  gathering  place  for  our 
local  do-it-yourselfers  and  other  gossipy  folk  who  find  them- 
selves a  little  lonesome  on  Saturday  mornings,  there  is  scarcely 
a  tool  or  a  gadget  in  Wienecke's  sprawling  hardware  store  that 
I  don't  personally  yearn  for. 

"My  dad  had  a  roll-top  desk,"  Ewy  said.  "I  think  he  got 
it  when  he  first  opened  the  store,  years  before  I  was  bom.  It 
may  still  be  in  the  garage  but  I'm  afraid  it  is  in  pretty  bad 
shape  by  now." 

It  was  indeed  in  bad  shape,  but  it  had  the  lovely  double 
descending  curve  in  the  front  I  wanted.  So,  I  traded  Ewy  my 
mahogany  writing  table  for  it  and  spent  the  next  two  weeks 
gluing  it  back  together,  scraping  it,  refinishing  it  and  gloating 
over  its  secret  drawer  and  wonderful  pigeon  holes.  While  I  had 
it  apart  I  found  some  old  letter  of  Mr.  Wienecke's  dating  back 
to  1902,  which  I  returned  to  Ewy. 

But  more  important,  in  one  of  the  pigeon  holes  I  found,  not 
a  pigeon,  but  a  very  tiny,  practically  fossilized  mouse  whom  I 
named  Charlie.  My  superficial  autopsy  indicated  that  Charlie 
had  lived  happily  and  died  in  one  of  the  far  reaches  of  Mr. 
Wienecke's  desk  many  years  ago,  probably  before  the  street  in 
front  of  Wienecke's  hardware  store  was  even  paved.  But  I 
didn't  give  Charlie  back  to  Ewy.  I  didn't  think  she  would  want 
him.  Charley  was  definitely  a  1900  style  mouse. 
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VARIOUS 
VENTURES 

in  the  ViUage 

Clubs,  Troops, 
Chapters,  Leagues  •  •  • 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  and  never 
brought  to  mind?  .  .  .  We'll  drink  a  cup  of  kind- 
ness yet  for  auld  long  syne!  Robert  Burns 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear? 

Francois  Villon 

Grow  old  along  with  me.  The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
the  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

Robert  Browning,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 


THE  WOMAN'S  LIBRARY  €LUR 
OF  GLEIVCOE 

It  was  not  long  after  Glencoe  acquired  its  official  status 
as  an  incorporated  village,  that  a  number  of  women  met  to 
share  letters  received  from  a  traveling  neighbor,  Dr.  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  who  was  visiting  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  They 
decided  to  meet  once  a  week  for  this  purpose,  and  to  also 
read  and  discuss  worthwhile  books.  The  plan  grew  to  pool- 
ing their  own  books  and  buying  more  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a 
library  for  Glencoe. 

In  1874,  the  women  organized  for  "intellectual  and 
social  improvement",  calling  themselves  "The  Woman's 
Library  Club".  Signers  of  the  original  constitution  were: 
Mrs.  John  Nutt,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
WiUmarth,  Mrs.  Frederick  NewhaU,  Miss  Jennie  Willmarth, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Henry  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Uptegraph.  Dues  were  $1.00  a  year,  paid  quarterly. 

The  ladies,  meeting  every  Thursday  afternoon,  opened 
their  assemblage  with  a  prayer,  and  closed  by  singing,  "Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds".  Most  of  them,  mothers  of  large  fam- 
ilies, brought  mending  or  darning  to  work  on  while  the 
program  was  in  progress.  The  subject  matter  was  classical 
literature,  history,  or  poetry,  and  occasionally,  something  in 
a  lighter  vein.  They  met  in  their  homes,  or  in  the  new  Con- 
gregational Church,  (site  of  the  present  Glencoe  Union 
Church).  During  the  summer  they  took  basket  lunches  to 
Newhall's  Woods  on  the  lake  shore.  Their  interests  broad- 
ened, and,  in  1 876,  a  study  of  architecture  was  taken  up.  At 
Christmas  time,  they  neglected  their  mending  to  sew  for  the 
poor.  In  1879,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  a  permanent 
meeting  place  was  the  Ligare  home.  This  large  brick  house 
built  by  Walter  Gumee  still  stands  just  north  of  the  present 
club  house. 

When  a  need  for  funds  arose  to  purchase  new  volumes 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  as  they  were  published,  the 
club  held  its  first  benefit.  This  was  a  lawn  party.  Expenses 
came  to  $14.60  for  paper  napkins,  ice  cream,  strawberries, 
and  cakes.  Receipts  were  $36.90,  and  the  affair  was  con- 
sidered a  financial  success. 

With  the  village  population  in  1884  numbered  at  some 
three  himdred  men,  women,  and  children,  the  club  member- 
ship was  thirty  five.  The  town  itself  consisted  of  two  church- 
es, the  Congregational  and  St.  Paul's  A.M.E.,  a  few  stores, 
school,  post  office,  and  about  seventy  or  eighty  houses,  but 
no  library  other  than  the  two  hundred  or  more  volumes  in  the 
library  operated  by  the  Woman's  Club. 

In  1887,  the  club's  thirteenth  anniversary  was  celebrat- 
ed by  a  special  evening  program  to  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  club  history,  men  were  invited. 

Fun  vied  with  culture  and  service;  nineteenth  century 
fun.  Occasionally  the  ladies  boarded  the  9:30  a.m.  steam 
train,  and  rode  the  cars  south  to  the  Rose  Hill  Station.  There 
carriages  were  waiting  to  take  them  two  miles  to  the  home  of 
an  out  of  town  member.  They  returned  in  the  evening  on  the 
6:20;  an  exciting  day. 

The  Chicago  Worid's  Fair  in  1893  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  Glencoe  club.  There  were  studies  and  dis- 
cussions about  the  various  exhibits  before  and  after  visiting 
the  exposition.  Papers  were  written  and  read  at  meetmgs.  It 
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was  all  tremendously  inspiring.  In  November  of  that  year, 
the  club  was  incorporated.  Three  years  later  it  began  to  ex- 
pand, when,  "The  Morning  Qub",  a  group  of  young  mothers 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish,  jomed  it 
and  formed  the  first  department,  "Home  and  Education". 

A  club  house  had  been  contemplated  for  some  time,  and 
was  made  possible  by  a  bequest  of  $5000  from  Thomas 
Allen  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Hannah.  A  lot  at  the  comer  of 
Greenleaf  avenue  and  Hazel  avenue  was  purchased  for 
$1250.  Howard  Nutt  gave  an  adjoinmg  lot  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  the  club's  first  president.  The  final  figure  after 
the  erection  of  the  building,  (now  the  Churchill's  residence) 
was  $8,628.05.  Dues  were  raised  to  $3.00  a  year. 

When  the  new  home  was  opened  in  February  1906, 
membership  was  about  seventy-five.  This  number  increased 
as  new  features  were  added  to  the  club  activities.  The  build- 
ing was  rented  out  occasionally,  as  a  public  service,  and  to 
raise  money.  Methodists,  planning  their  own  future  church 
paid  $35.00  a  month,  and  had  the  privilege  of  placing 
their  church  sign  at  the  door  on  Sundays. 

With  a  permanent  meeting  place,  better  programs  were 
possible.  Subject  matter  had  a  wide  range;  Russia,  eugenics, 
perennial  flower  borders,  prevention  of  disease,  and  advice  to 
parents.  Children's  programs  were  inaugurated,  and  parties 
given  for  daughters.  The  ladies  were  understandably  dis- 
turbed because  children,  who  had  previously  romped  in  the 
woods  gathering  flowers,  were  now  to  be  found  in  the  new 
soda  fountain  spending  their  nickles. 

Health  became  a  measure  of  concern.  The  club  offered 
a  prize  for  the  extermination  of  flies.  Henry  Wienecke  won 
it  with  two  quarts  of  fly  corpses.  Baskets  were  placed  about 
town  as  rubbish  collectors,  and  war  was  waged  against 
poison  ivy.  When  the  village  opened  a  public  library  in  one 
room  of  the  village  hall  on  Vernon  avenue,  the  club  turned 
its  collection  of  books  over  to  the  new  library. 

An  interest  in  equal  suffrage  was  growing,  and  club 
members  invaded  Springfield  to  speak  up  for  the  cause.  To 
close  ranks  for  strength,  the  "Glencoe  Suffrage  and  Civics 
Club"  merged  with  the  Woman's  Library  Club.  In  June  of 
the  next  year,  1916,  forty-nine  members  marched  in  a 
parade  of  5,500  women  to  show  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  the  Colosseum  in  Chicago  that  women  wanted  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  Glencoe  women  now  turned  to  local  affairs,  form- 
ing a  civics  department  in  the  club,  and  looked  into  the 
village  political  situation.  Interested  citizens  asked  the  club 
to  call  a  caucus,  and  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  at  the  next 
election.  The  decision  was  made,  however,  to  loan  the  club 
house  to  the  men  for  a  caucus,  and  leave  the  politicking  to 
them. 

War  in  Europe  was  reflected  in  club  programs,  and  on 
April  18,  1917,  a  telegram  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
assured  him  that,  in  his  declaration  of  war,  the  Woman's 
Library  Qub  of  Glencoe  was  behind  him  to  a  woman.  Then 
they  went  into  feverish  war  work. 

They  gave  dances  for  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, and  sponsored  a  Glencoe  Girls'  Service  League.  They 
sent  20  cakes  each  month  to  the  Waukegan  U.S.O.,  knitted, 
rolled  bandages  and  carried  on  kindred  Red  Cross  activities. 
When  the  fort  became  a  general  hospital  for  overseas  wound- 


ed, the  Library  Club's  efforts  toward  patient  entertainment 
and  welfare  earned  citations  presented  by  Fort  Sheridan  and 
by  the  Red  Cross. 

During  this  period  discussion  groups  were  formed  to 
study  pending  legislation,  peace  and  post  war  plans,  the 
World  Court,  League  of  Nations,  adoption  laws.  Federal 
Aid  to  education,  the  margarine  tax,  equal  rights,  juvenile 
delinquency,  raw  materials,  and  population  pressure. 

Plans  were  made  in  1920  to  enlarge  the  club  house,  but 
the  grounds  were  too  small.  Therefore,  the  property  on 
Greenleaf  avenue  was  sold,  and  land  purchased  on  Tudor 
court.  In  1924,  the  Glen  Cote  Gift  Shop  was  opened  on 
Park  avenue  to  help  raise  money  for  the  new  building.  This 
grew  into  the  present  Glen  Cote  Thrift  Shop  located  on 
Hazel  avenue.  Its  profits  are  now  channeled  toward  the 
club's  philanthropic  fund. 

In  these  houseless  years,  the  women  met  at  Central 
School,  using  the  Community  Room.  Among  their  projects 
was  a  night  school  for  adult  foreigners,  and  the  formation  of 
a  junior  auxiliary.  The  Great  Depression  of  1930-33  found 
the  club  dropping  everything  for  charity  work.  But  in  1938- 
39  building  and  furnishing  the  new  club  house  was  para- 
mount. The  work  was  finished  just  in  time  for  the  members 
to  take  an  active  part  in  national  defense  activities  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  With  the  advent  of  war,  the  club  became  the 
headquarters  for  Red  Cross  classes,  and  for  the  mobile  blood 
donor  unit.  A  Day  Room  was  furnished  and  maintained  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  and  the  Knapsack  Library  produced  book- 
lets for  the  men  in  the  armed  forces.  A  service  flag  with 
seventy-nine  stars  hung  in  the  club  house  auditorium. 

When  hostilities  ceased,  the  club  settied  to  its  1874 
purpose  as  outimed  by  the  founders,  "intellectual  and  social 
improvement",  adding  welfare  of  the  community,  and  some 
twenty-nine  philanthropies.  Among  these  twenty-nine  are 
scholarships  to  New  Trier  High  School,  National  College  of 
Education,  and  Evanston  Hospital  Nursing  School.  The 
Thrift  Shop  not  only  assists  in  maintaining  the  club  benevo- 
lences but  carries  on  its  own,  as  portions  of  its  stock  are 
given  to  two  southern  mountain  schools.  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital and  church  and  school  rummage  sales. 

The  Woman's  Library  Club  celebrates  its  ninety-fifth 
birthday  April  3,  1969.  Some  three  hundred  women  in  the 
senior  group,  and  fifty  or  more  in  the  junior  auxiliary  take 
the  places  of  the  original  thirty,  and  strive  to  maintain  the 
standards,  ideas,  ideals,  and  interests  of  those  pioneers. 
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SKOKIE  COUNTRY  CLUB 

Certificate  of  incorporation  for  Skokie  Country  Qub 
was  filed  with  the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State  November  8, 
1897.  Signatures  attached  to  the  certificate  were:  Frederick 
Greeley  (the  first  president),  James  K.  Calhoun,  George 
Higginson,  Jr.,  George  H.  Leslie  (who  laid  out  the  course), 
Heaton  Owsley,  Arthur  B.  Jones,  George  F.  Orde,  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  and  John  J.  Flanders.  They  leased  about  75  acres  of 
what  had  been  Michael  Gormley's  farm  for  the  nine-hole 
golf  course.  Early  tradition  has  it  that  roads  running  through 
the  land,  which  had  been  sub-divided  earlier,  were  only  add- 
ed attractions  to  other  natural  hazards  such  as  ponds  and 
ditches  for  the  hardy  golfers. 

As  the  membership  grew  from  the  original  fifty  mem- 
bers, it  was  felt  the  course  should  be  extended  to  eighteen 
holes,  and  this  was  done  in  1905.  In  1906  the  land  imder 
lease  was  purchased,  and  additional  acreage  to  the  west  and 
north  acquired.  In  1932  additional  land  was  bought  and 
the  entire  course  remodelled  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
G.  McMahon. 

The  first  simple  club  house  originally  stood  facing 
Adams  avenue  near  Grove  street,  but  it  was  later  moved  to 
the  present  site.  In  November  1911  the  club  house  burned 
to  the  ground.  Plans  were  immediately  drawn  for  a  new  one, 
and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  present  building,  greatly  remodelled 
and  enlarged. 

Organized  primarily  for  golf,  through  the  years  Skokie 
has  added  other  social  and  athletic  activities.  The  club  has 
been  the  scene  of  national  tournaments,  both  golf  and  ten- 
nis, and  many  exhibition  matches  have  been  played  on  its 
courts  and  links.  Skokie's  golf  course  was  the  scene  of  the 
National  Open  in  1922,  when  Gene  Sarazen  defeated  John 
Black.  The  course  with  a  72  par  is  rated  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  Many  fine  golfers  have  developed  on  this 
course,  including  Hunter  Hicks,  William  Lane,  William  Bak- 
er, and  Joseph  E.  Dempsey,  Jr.,  who  is  currently  club 
champion  and  a  well  known  amateur  in  the  Chicago  District. 

The  first  tennis  matches  were  held  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  played  on  clay  courts.  The  Illinois  state  tennis 
tournaments  were  held  here  from  1921  to  1933,  while 
Maurice  S.  Miller  was  chairman.  Such  national  tennis  greats 
as  Big  Bill  Tilden  and  William  (Little  Bill)  Johnson  played 
frequently  at  the  club.  Also  Helen  Wills,  Helen  Jacobs,  and 


other  top  ranking  U.  S.  players  took  part  in  the  events  and 
exhibition  matches.  Davis  Cup  teams  from  Australia,  Japan, 
France,  and  Spain  have  played  at  Skokie.  Many  Glencoe 
juniors  and  boys  developed  into  outstanding  players  —  just 
to  name  a  few:  George  Lott,  Vandy  Christie,  Mike  Belknap, 
Maurice  Miller,  John  Holloway,  eind  John  Arthur. 

Skating  and  tobogganing  have  been  enjoyed  for  many 
years.  Curling  activity  started  in  1937,  using  outside  ice 
when  weather  permitted.  In  1954  a  curling  house  was  con- 
structed which  contains  three  sheets  of  ice  and  where  many 
midwestem  bonspiels  have  been  held.  In  the  past  year  180 
adults  and  55  children  were  involved  in  the  curling  pro- 
gram which  runs  from  November  to  March. 

The  club's  large  swimming  pool  has  proved  very  popu- 
lar. A.  C.  Howard  is  club  president  and  D.  Robert  Thomas, 
secretary.  Glenn  Gunderson  is  manager. 


LAKE  SHORE  COUNTRY  CLUB 

In  1908,  with  the  idea  of  building  a  country  club, 
several  families  living  in  Glencoe,  Highland  Park,  and  Chi- 
cago joined  and  purchased  land  in  the  Northeast  comer  of 
Glencoe.  Thus,  Lake  Shore  Country  Club  came  into  being. 
At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  as  Old  Beck  Farm  and 
the  crossing  that  is  now  Braeside  Station  was  Beck's  Cross- 
ing. In  1910,  Howard  Shaw,  a  well  known  architect,  built 
the  club  house  which  remains  today  just  as  it  did  then,  over- 
looking a  beautiful  expanse  of  lawn  to  the  lake. 

In  1910,  the  lawn  was  used  as  a  baseball  diamond  and 
the  tennis  courts  were  located  just  east  of  Sheridan  road. 
Although  there  was  land  purchased  west  of  Sheridan  road, 
there  was  not  enough  to  build  an  eighteen  hole  golf  course,  so 
Lake  Shore  leased  the  land  immediately  south  and  west 
from  the  Brand  family.  This  lease  remained  in  effect  imtil 
the  mid-sixties  when  the  present  membership  purchased  the 
land  from  the  Brands.  Lake  Shore  Country  Club  now  has 
seven  tennis  courts  extending  east  from  the  club  house  to  the 
lake  bluff.  In  1935,  a  tUe  swdmming  pool,  a  replica  of  the 
pool  at  Yale  University,  was  constructed  below  the  terrace. 

Beyond  these  changes.  Lake  Shore  Country  Club,  with 
its  original  family  members  and  their  descendents,  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  spirit  that  was  conceived  by  its  founders 
sixty-one  years  ago. 
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1969 

BOY  SCOUTIXG 

Boy  Scouting  in  Glencoe  is  almost  as  old  as  the  movement 
itself.  The  National  organization  began  in  1910.  By  1912, 
Troop  22  of  Glencoe,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Douglas 
H.  Cornell  of  the  Glencoe  Union  Church,  already  had  an 
enrollment  of  47  boys,  including  3  first  class,  23  second 
class,  and  21  tenderfoot  scouts.  Scoutmaster  (Rev.)  Coi- 
nell's  program  was  so  effective  that  the  Glencoe  Men's  Club 
inspired  by  a  report  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of 
Justin  McEachrin,  F.  W.  Darling  and  B.  T.  Buck  agreed 
to  sponsor  the  unit  and  support  a  local  council. 

In  1923,  a  local  council  was  granted  to  the  Village  of 
Glencoe,  including  among  other  officers  James  Lightbotly 
as  Commissioner,  Charles  Workman  as  President,  John 
Clinnin,  Rev.  Cornell,  and  Harry  Stannard  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents. By  that  time,  three  troops  were  listed  as  being  in 
existence  in  Glencoe. 

From  time  to  time  thereafter,  troops  were  occasionally 
dropped  or  added  and  at  one  time,  Glencoe  had  four  troops. 
At  most  times  since  1923,  however,  Glencoe  has  been  served 
by  Troops  22,  23  and  24. 

In  1927,  the  North  Shore  area  council  was  organized 
with  a  full-time  scout  executive  and  the  local  councils  in 
Highland  Park,  Glencoe,  and  Wilmette  combined  with  the 
new  council.  Subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  North 
Shore  Council,  Glencoe's  scouting  program  was  increased  to 
include  Cub  Scout  Packs  and  one  Explorer  Post.  The  Ex- 
plorer Post  was  originally  organized  by  Frank  Block.  The 
Cub  Scout  Pack  was  originally  a  single  pack  sponsored  by 
the  P.T.A.  and  was  later  divided  into  four  packs  sponsored 
by  the  P.T.A.  groups  of  each  of  the  schools  in  Glencoe. 

Presently  Glencoe  has  165  Cub  Scouts,  140  Boy 
Scouts,  and  26  Explorers. 


1926 

GLENCOE  GIRL  SCOUTS 

Glencoe's  first  troop  was  publicized  in  the  "Glencoe 
News"  February  11,  1921  issue,  and  it  was  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Sarah  Nohelty  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Louderbach.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  Village  School  and 
girls  of  1 1  and  1 2  years  of  age  were  eligible  for  member- 
ship. Miss  Nohelty  gave  me  the  following  names  of  girls  in 
her  troop:  Evelyn  Wienecke,  Laura  Luebke,  Helen  Brand- 
riff,  Harriet  Christie,  Charlotte  Waltz,  Charlotte  Cornell, 
Virginia  Ross,  Juliette  Schuster,  Vema  and  Violet  Ravens- 
croft,  Kate  Hirshberg,  Jean  Watson,  Mary  Elizabeth  Parker 
and  Ruth  Enright. 

The  first  cookie  drive  was  conducted  in  1922  and  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  were  directed  towards  the  Chi- 
cago Girl  Scout  headquarters.  Our  girls  were  presented  the 
silver  cup  trophy  for  selling  the  most  cookies  per  scout 
$2,011/2  per  girl. 

Mrs.  James  G.  McMillan  followed  Miss  Nohelty  as 
leader  and  also  was  a  financial  supporter. 

When  Ruth  L.  Goss  became  secretary  to  the  Glen- 
coe Union  Church  on  September  1,  1922,  she  also  gave 
her  heart  and  strength  to  scouting,  and  was  instrumental 
during  the  years  to  come  in  organizing  troops  with  meetings 
held  in  the  church.  In  this  period  Glencoe  was  supporting 
Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls.  The  women  in  1925  voted 
to  continue  only  the  Girl  Scout  program. 

An  office  was  established  in  the  Glencoe  Union  Church 
in  1937  (where  it  still  is)  and  Glencoe  received  its  first 
charter  as  an  independent  council  in  1938.  Glencoe  had 
been  in  and  out  of  Area  Councils  several  times.  The  In- 
dependent Council  was  the  answer  to  a  continuous  program 
to  qualify  our  girls  for  becoming  good  citizens,  wives  and 
mothers  in  the  future.  Starting  in  the  middle  of  1969,  Glen- 
coe will  be  part  of  the  Illinois  Shore  Council. 

Scouting  has  contributed  much  to  our  Village  during 
the  years.  Our  daughters  have  been  encouraged  to  perform 
and  to  understand  services  to  others  and  to  Glencoe,  the 
importance  of  sewing,  cooking,  child  care,  health  programs, 
good  grooming,  self  expression  through  the  arts,  outdoor 
activities,  and  the  benefits  in  organization,  respect,  admira- 
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Brownies  at  Little  House,  1966 


tion  and  determination.  The  women  of  Glencoe  have  been 
devotai  to  the  girls  and  to  the  ideals  of  scouting.  There  has 
rarely  been  a  waiting  list  as  our  troop  leaders  have  usually 
found  room  for  another  scout. 

Prior  to  the  support  of  the  Glencoe  Community  Chest, 
funds  were  secured  through  the  cookie  sale,  benefits,  hand- 
made knitting  bags  or  home-made  candy  sold,  letters 
requesting  contributions  and  even  "Tag"  Days. 

1948  was  exciting  as  "Little  House"  located  within  the 
Village  limits  was  completed.  This  Girl  Scout  cabin  provided 
accessible  camping  and  space  for  Council  activities. 

Many  women  gave  generously  of  their  time  to  estab- 
lish the  inspirational  Girl  Scout  program.  Virginia  Graham 
Sprowl,  past  president  of  the  Glencoe  Gkl  Scout  Council  has 
collected  its  history  and  plans  to  give  it  to  Glencoe  to  honor 
the  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  by  keeping  alive  their  good 
work  and  name,  and  to  record  the  beneficial  events  and  per- 
sonalized reports  of  Girl  Scouting  in  Glencoe. 

Today  there  are  167  Brownies,  176  Girl  Scouts,  18 
Cadets,  and  69  adults  involved  in  the  Girl  Scout  program 
in  Glencoe. 
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Study  the  past  if  you  would  divine  the  future. 

Confucius,  Analects 


THE  P.T.A. 

In  the  beginning,  mothers  sipped  tea  and  visited  with 
teachers,  relaxing  in  the  knowledge  that  the  school  had  the 
educational  program  under  control  and  that  parents  would 
do  their  part  in  home  instruction.  In  1923  Mrs.  Douglas  H. 
Cornell  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haight,  as  Glencoe  delegates  to  the 
state  P.T.A.  Convention,  became  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
returned  home  to  organize  the  Glencoe  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociation and  elect  Mrs.  Charles  Brandriff  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  although  cooperative, 
asked  the  P.T.A.  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

Soon  a  bulletin  was  started,  monthly  meetings  were 
planned,  programs  presented,  speakers  imported  and  "par- 
ents nights"  were  scheduled.  From  the  early  days  the  P.T.A. 
did  much  for  the  welfare  of  teachers,  sought  housing  facili- 
ties, provided  theater  tickets,  and  entertained  at  luncheons. 
Activities  grew.  There  were  annual  benefits,  card  parties, 
play  readings,  dancing  classes,  child  study  classes  and  an  oc- 
casional weekly  lecture  series.  After  1931  the  back-bone  of 
the  organization  was  its  corps  of  Room  Mothers.  The  Art 
Committee  became  important  in  sponsoring  exhibits  and 
purchasing  pictures  for  the  schools.  Committees  worked  on 
playground  recreation  facilities,  provided  concerts  for  chil- 
dren, supplied  free  milk  where  needed,  provided  medical  and 
dental  aid  and  offered  many  other  services  that  were  later 
taken  over  by  the  schools  themselves  or  by  other  organiza- 
tions, governmental  or  private. 

In  the  area  of  general  community  activities  the  P.T.A. 
at  various  times  organized  classes  for  adults,  including  typ- 
ing, gym,  badminton,  tap  dancing,  handicrafts,  shop,  lan- 
guage instruction,  book  reviews  and  instrumental  music. 
Most  of  these  services  were  later  taken  over  by  the  School 
Board  and  faculties.  One  of  the  important  goals  of  the 
P.T.A.  has  been  cooperation  of  parents  with  teachers  so  that 
parents  will  understand  the  school  program  of  instruction  and 
aid  it  by  helping  their  own  children  at  home.  The  "go-to- 
school  nights"  have  been  useful  in  stimulating  parent  respon- 
sibility. 

From  its  modest  beginning  a  major  aim  of  the  P.T.A. 
has  been  to  be  helpful  in  school  activities,  and  to  strengthen 
the  mutual  understanding  of  parents  and  staff.  Since  1954 
the  organizational  structure  has  been  greatly  expanded,  en- 
compassing an  over-all  executive  board,  five  section  boards 
that  are  semi-autonomous  camarillas  at  the  different  schools, 
numerous  committees,  and  room-representatives. 

In  1944  a  wartime  shoe  exchange  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude clothing  of  all  kinds  and  lo!  a  thriving  business  was 
born,  the  P.T.X.  (Parent  Teacher  Exchange.)  As  people 
brought  in  clothing  for  sale,  the  P.T.A.  kept  20%.  Per- 
centages changed  through  the  years,  and  at  present  60% 
of  each  sale  is  returned  and  40%  is  profit  for  P.T.A.  In 
June  1968  P.T.X.  announced  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of 
$3900;  the  projected  profit  to  June  1969  is  $4300.  All 
business  is  transacted  in  the  basement  of  Central  School  on 
Friday  mornings  except  for  the  Ice  Skate  (and  other  sports 
equipment)  Sale  on  a  December  Saturday  and  the  Bicycle 
Sale  in  April. 

As  P.T.X.  prospered,  the  need  for  money-raising  "bene- 
fits" decreased.  Its  profits  help  to  support  a  concert  series 
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including  three  or  four  performances  brought  to  the  children 
each  year.  Among  the  offerings  are  symphony,  opera,  ballet, 
string  quartet,  and  brass  ensemble. 

The  "Blue  Bulletin"  is  published  every  other  week  and 
is  P.T.A.'s  "main  line"  of  communication  to  all  parents;  it 
contains  announcements  of  all  village  activities.  In  addition, 
each  school  has  its  own  newsletter  sent  home  with  the  chil- 
dren once  a  month;  these  contain  news  and  announcements 
concerning  individual  schools  as  well  as  items  of  general 
interest.  In  the  early  forties,  the  P.T.A.  Yearbook  was  first 
published;  it  is  thicker  now,  but  still  contains  the  school 
calendar,  P.T.A.  and  staff  directory,  P.T.A.  By-laws,  and 
important  information  for  parents. 

In  1945,  the  on-going  P.T.A.  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established.  Each  year  many  deserving  Glencoe  children  are 
provided  by  the  P.T.A.  with  private  music,  art,  or  academic 
lessons  which  their  parents  could  not  otherwise  afford.  In 
addition,  annual  contributions  are  made  to  the  Scholarship 
Fund  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (for 
college  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  education  field), 
National  College  of  Education  Scholarship  Fund,  and  Glen- 
coe Family  Service. 

The  P.T.A.  Legislation  Chairman  and  her  committee 
(a  sub-chairman  from  each  section  board)  have  become 
increasingly  more  important  to  Glencoe  as  the  years  have 
passed.  We  are  kept  informed  of  all  legislation  pertaining  to 
education  —  and  in  some  cases  urged  to  write  to  legislators 
on  certain  issues.  It  has  been  publicly  acknowledged  that 
P.T.A.  was  a  major  force  in  the  success  of  "Call  to  Con- 
stitutional Convention"  passed  in  November,  1968. 

The  Glencoe  P.T.A.  has  become  increasingly  active  in 
the  community.  P.T.A.  officers  attend  all  meetings  of  the 

P.T.A.  Presidents 


1923-25   Mrs.  Charles  Brandriff 

1925-  26   Mrs.  E.  O.  Best 

1926-  27   Mrs.  F.  M.  de  Beers 

1927-  29   Mrs.  J.  M.  Sheldon 

1929-31   Mrs.  R.  V.  Sawhill 

1931-33    Mrs.  R.  E.  Stoetzel 

1933-  34   Mrs.  G.  G.  Grant 

1934-  36   Mrs.  T.  M.  Halpin 

1936-38   Mrs.  A.  R.  Bray 

1938-  39   Mrs.  O.  A.  Williams 

1939-  41   Mrs.  Otto  Schmidt 

1941-  42   Mrs.  John  Yowell 

1942-  44   Mrs.  Harris  Frazier 

1944-  45   Mrs.  LeRoy  G.  Shelton 

1945-  47   Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Paschen 

1947-  48   Mrs.  Robert  L.  McUvaine 

1948-  50   Mrs.  Lloyd  W.  Kennedy 

1950-52   Mrs.  Jas.  Stannard  Baker 

1952-54   Mrs.  Gerald  Inglehart 

1954-56   Mrs.  G.  Fitzhugh  Granger 

1956-58    Mrs.  David  Lelewer 

1958-60   Mrs.  Max  H.  Braun 

1960-62   Mrs.  Max  Schneider 

1962-64   Mrs.  Paul  Smithson 

1964-66   Mrs.  Alan  Rosenwdd 

1966-68    Mrs.  Eli  Grossman 

1968-70   Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Katz 


School  Board;  representatives  of  the  School  Board  and  the 
Park-Recreation  Board  attend  all  P.T.A.  Executive  Board 
Meetings  and  make  monthly  reports  from  their  boards. 
Reports  of  P.T.A.  activities  are  reported  back  to  both  of 
these  village  boards.  Thus,  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  Glencoe  P.T.A.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  its  mem- 
bership has  almost  tripled  as  have  its  services  and  activities. 
The  P.T.A.  does  not  plan  to  be  inconspicuous  ever  any  more. 
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Glencoe  School  1894 
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GLEXCOE  CHAPTER  DAR 

On  November  29,  1926  a  group  of  Glencoe  women 
met  to  form  a  local  chapter  of  the  DAR.  On  April  14,  1927, 
Glencoe  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
formally  in  existence  and  has  been  active  since.  The  Organiz- 
ing Regent  for  the  first  two  years  Mrs.  Winthrop  Girling,  is 
remembered  by  the  plaque  and  the  tree  planted  at  Park 
avenue  and  the  lakefront.  Names  of  the  26  Charter  mem- 
bers and  47  Organizing  members  read  like  early  Glencoe, 
including  the  first  officers: 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Girling,  Regent 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Boardman,  1st  Vice-Regent 
Mrs.  Frank  McKeegan,  2nd  Vice-Regent 
Mrs.  George  M.  Murray,  Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Kissam,  Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  Maurice  Karker,  Registrar 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Fay,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Franklin  M.  de  Beers,  Historian 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Ringson,  Librarian 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Hamm,  Chaplain 
Mrs.  Otto  R.  Bamett,  Custodian  of  the  Flag 
Mrs.  Girling  wrote  in  1929: 

"On  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1927,  we  held  a 
meeting  at  the  site  of  the  Boulder  which  commemorates  the 
names  of  five  Glencoe  boys  who  died  in  the  Great  War.  It 
was  here  that  we  had  asked  to  have  the  flag  displayed.  It  is  in 
a  park.  At  the  meeting  was  General  John  Clinnen,  speaker. 
There  were  present  at  our  invitation  Boy  and  GW  Scouts. 
One  company  of  Boy  Scouts  came  out  from  Chicago.  .  .  Mrs. 
Andrew  MacLeish  whose  son  Kenneth  had  died  in  the  War, 
read  two  poems  written  by  his  brother  Archibald.  On  this 
occasion,  the  President  of  the  Village  Board  gave  this 
Boulder  into  our  perpetual  care  .  .  ."  At  this  same  boulder 
in  the  same  park  the  Chapter  has  sponsored  Memorial  Ser- 


vices every  year.  As  the  years  went  by  so  many  other  or- 
ganizations wanted  to  be  part,  that  the  Glencoe  Patriotic 
Days  committee  was  formed  in  1958.  As  their  responsibility 
in  this  committee,  Glencoe  Chapter  DAR  still  is  in  charge 
of  the  wreath  laying  ceremony  on  Decoration  Day.  On  the 
Fourth-of-July  celebration  the  Chapter  decorates  the  Village 
Hall  Speakers  balcony  and  street  lights  with  banners,  and 
enters  a  float  in  the  Parade. 

In  1928,  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Ickes  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  a  DAR,  presided  at  the  marking  by  Glen- 
coe Chapter  DAR  of  an  Indian  Trail  tree  in  Glencoe,  on 
Vernon  avenue  just  south  of  South  avenue. 

To  pay  tribute  to  youthful  character,  Glencoe  Chapter 
always  presents  a  Good  Citizens  Certificate  and  pin  in  two 
high  schools  to  selected  seniors  picked  by  the  faculty. 

To  accent  American  history,  the  Chapter  sponsors  con- 
tests on  three  levels:  A  New  Trier  High  School  senior 
receives  a  cash  award.  In  the  Glencoe  schools,  ribbons,  certi- 
ficates and  book  prizes  are  made  available  for  winning 
essays  on  State  of  Illinois  and  national  history  for  Upper 
School  and  Lower  School  entries. 

Glencoe  Chapter  DAR's  activities  underscore  patriot- 
ism, preservation  of  historic  records  and  places,  and  further 
education.  This  includes  a  reception  put  on  in  Chicago  to  wel- 
come new  citizens. 

Mrs.  Frances  J.  Winscott,  the  Chapter's  remaining 
Charter  member  in  residence,  continues  to  serve  the  Chapter 
and  holds  office  of  Auditing  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Harry  T.  Booth  one  of  the  early  members  and 
twice  past  Regent,  is  current  Registrar. 

The  present  Regent  is  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Wells.  She  and 
her  husband  are  the  present  owners  of  a  stately  home  in 
Glencoe  that  is  a  landmark  and  part  of  Glencoe's  early 
history. 
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LEAGUE    OF   WOMEIV   VOTERS    OF  GLEIVCOE 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  evolved  from  the  Na- 
tional Suffrage  Movement,  with  the  purpose  of  continuing 
work  for  enlightened  informed  citizens  after  equal  suffrage 
had  been  won.  The  first  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
1920.  A  state  league  was  organized,  a  Cook  County  one,  and 
numerous  local  leagues.  Winnetka  had  an  active  group  to 
which  a  number  of  Glencoe  women  belonged. 

In  1941  the  Glencoe  members,  encouraged  by  the 
County  league  decided  to  form  their  own  group.  Mrs.  Walter 
Fischer  of  Winnetka  and  Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish  of  Glen- 
coe gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
league.  Mrs.  MacLeish  urged  this  constructive  activity  be- 
cause "It  is  a  dangerous  situation  in  these  times  if  Glencoe 
women  are  not  interested  in  government,  both  local  and  na- 
tional, and  in  the  struggle  between  democracy  and  some 
form  of  totalitarian  government." 

The  first  board  meeting  was  held  on  May  19,  1941, 
with  Mrs.  Walter  Preston  as  president.  Foreign  policy  was 
of  pressing  interest  and  in  October  the  League  urged  repeal 
of  the  Neutality  Act.  With  our  entry  into  World  War  II  a 
War  Service  Chairman  was  added  to  the  Board  and  the 
Glencoe  league  co-operated  with  the  office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  the  Blood  Bank  and  other  war  activities.  It  also 
supported  Lend  Lease. 

The  league  also  began  work  in  the  field  of  Civil  Rights, 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  Cook  County  problem.s  especial- 
ly mental  institutions  and  Cook  County  Hospital  and  the 
County  Jail. 

In  1943  the  necessity  of  a  new  state  constitution  was 
discussed  and  studied  and  a  campaign  was  begun  which 
only  recently  culminated  in  victory.  At  this  time,  in  1943, 
prices  and  inflation  held  everyone's  attention.  The  league's 
Finance  Committee  was  active  with  study,  discussions,  and 
letters  to  state  and  national  law  makers.  A  Local  Affairs 
Committee  was  formed  and  in  conjunction  with  other  civic 
groups  an  evening  forum  was  arranged  to  meet  monthly 
at  Central  School. 

Housing,  Social  Security,  election  laws,  protection  ot 
civil  liberties,  and  new  adoption  laws  were  domestic  issues 
in  1944.  That  fall  the  Glencoe  league  set  up  booths  in  three 
chain  stores,  the  theatre  and  the  North  Western  station  to 
give  Bi-partisan  election  information.  It  also  provided  poll 
watchers  for  the  elections. 

In  December  began  the  great  campaign  to  inform  the 
area  concerning  a  new  international  organization  for  peace. 
The  following  months  found  league  members  saturating 
Glencoe  with  five  minute  speeches  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Peace  Proposals.  Another  crew  of  speakers  urged  a  state 
constitutional  convention,  by  this  time  known  as  Con-Con. 

Locally  a  study  was  made  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
action  was  taken  to  get  out  the  vote  for  school  elections. 
However,  international  co-operation  was  a  top  priority  in 
1946.  Support  was  thrown  to  the  new  United  Nations,  and 
to  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  Panel  discussions  were  ar- 
ranged for  schools  and  churches  and  research  done  on  the 


various  proposals  for  control.  World  hunger,  recriprocal 
trade  were  studied  and  support  given  legislation.  County 
institutions,  Con-Con,  housing  for  Negroes  continued  on  the 
agenda. 

In  1947  the  Marshall  Plan  was  supported  by  the 
League.  In  succeeding  years,  a  national  health  program, 
community  health  services,  Atlantic  Defense  Pact,  reap- 
portionment of  Illinois  Senatorial  districts,  international 
trade,  public  welfare,  conservation,  water  pollution,  were 
among  the  subjects  covered  by  the  Glencoe  League,  and 
acted  upon  when  possible. 

In  December  of  1949  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Village  of  Glencoe  was  started,  which  resulted,  ten  months 
later,  in  the  first  edition  of  "This  is  Glencoe." 

Voting  machines  came  to  town  in  1953  and  demon- 
strations of  their  use  were  given  as  part  of  the  league's 
voter  service  information.  The  service  also  included  Candi- 
date meetings  and  printed  accounts  of  the  candidates' 
opinions  and  positions  on  various  issues. 

This  same  pattern  continued  through  the  next  five 
years:  world  trade  pacts,  foreign  aid,  the  common  market, 
means  for  a  better  world  relationship;  and  the  electoral  col- 
lege, reapportionment,  soil  and  water  conservation,  court 
and  judicial  reforms.  Civil  rights,  election  laws,  Con-Con, 
state  legislature,  all  for  betterment  of  American  life.  In 
Glencoe  the  league  began  a  study  of  local  governments,  the 
library,  schools,  recreation  facilities,  with  constructive  criti- 
cism in  view  —  "Is  the  world  we  have  the  world  we  want? 
And  if  not,  let's  do  something." 

In  the  past  decade  many  league  services  to  the  com- 
munity have  become  routine:  for  all  local  elections  except 
school  elections,  the  league  arranges  for  judges  at  the  four 
special  voting  districts;  two  "meet-the-caucus"  evenings  have 
been  held  to  explain  our  caucus  to  new  residents  and  the 
League  plans  to  make  this  a  bi-annual  event;  invitations  are 
sent  to  new  residents  to  attend  the  annual  "town  meeting" 
and  coffee  and  refreshments  are  served  there;  non-partisan 
candidates  information  is  prepared  before  all  major  elections 
and  distributed  in  the  village. 

We  continue  to  study  local  government  as  well  as 
county,  state,  national  and  international  problems.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  all  women  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 
The  league  never  supports  a  candidate  but  it  does  support 
issues  which  it  has  studied  and  on  which  members  have 
reached  agreement. 

There  have  been  two  more  editions  of  "This  is  Glen- 
coe," the  latest  published  in  May  1963.  The  village  has 
distributed  this  to  all  new  residents.  It  will  be  revised  and 
updated  periodically.  Local  studies  have  included  the  need 
for  a  second  New  Trier  High  School  and  most  recently  the 
feasibility  of  a  North  Shore  Junior  CoUege.  Parks  and 
recreation,  our  caucus  nominating  system  and  human  rela- 
tions are  continuing  interests. 

Our  objective  is  "better  government  through  informed 
citizen  participation." 
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THE  GLEI¥€OE  GARDEN  CLUB 

Edith  Fisher  was  one  of  eight  women  who  met  and 
organized  the  Glencoe  Garden  Club.  She  served  as  the 
club's  first  president  from  1924  untU  1927.  She  helped 
organize  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois,  and  also  served  as  its 
first  president.  She  helped  organize  the  first  Chicago  Flower 
Show,  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel.  Admission  was  50^.  Our 
club  had  a  member  on  that  board  until  recently.  We  pre- 
pared major  exhibits  for  the  Chicago  Flower  Shows. 

Mrs.  Carl  Miner  was  chairman  of  an  Alpine  garden 
exhibit.  A  labor  union  took  exception  to  her  laying  the 
foundation  for  it.  The  problem  was  resolved  by  making 
Mrs.  Miner  a  union  member. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Keckley  served  as  one  of  our  first  Civic 
chairmen.  Through  her  efforts  petitions  circulated  that 
prompted  the  removal  of  shacks  along  Green  Bay  Road, 
north  of  the  railroad  station.  Mrs.  Keckley  was  also  in- 
strumental in  the  removal  of  the  old  North  Shore  station 
to  a  new  location.  She  made  the  first  Christmas  decorations 
from  tin  cans,  because  of  metal  shortage  during  World  War 
II,  and  glass  was  not  available.  The  ornaments  were  used 
to  trim  trees  for  Christmas  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station. 

The  Glencoe  Garden  Qub  planted  evergreen  and  crab- 
apple  trees  just  north  of  the  railroad  station  as  a  memorial 
to  its  deceased  members.  We  also  planted  a  large  evergreen 
near  the  Glencoe  library. 

Members  each  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
garden  club  through  their  own  special  interests:  Mrs.  Elso 
Nelson  in  herbs;  Mrs.  Percy  Armstrong  in  primroses;  Mrs. 
Clarence  Snell  in  African  violets;  Mrs.  Cameron  Aspley  in 
roses,  and  Mrs.  Minnette  Peters  in  flower  arrangements.  Our 
members  have  won  many  blue  ribbons  and  special  awards. 
Meetings  are  held  in  members  homes  where  we  have  pro- 
grams on  subjects  such  as  perennials,  annuals,  conservation, 
dried  materials,  roses,  bird  talks  with  pictures,  table  settings, 
house  and  garden  tours,  native  plants,  making  Christmas 
wreaths,  and  participating  in  major  and  local  shows. 

We  share  in  furnishing  seasonal  flower  arrangements  for 
the  Glencoe  Library.  We  also  share  in  the  expense  of  the 
Parking  Lot  plantings.  We  have  bus  trips  to  flower  shows, 
arboretums,  and  parks. 

We  sent  hundreds  of  small  flower  arrangements  to  the 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Plant  Guild.  They  were  distributed  to 
hospital  patients.  We  have  prepared  Christmas  gifts  for 
children  at  Cook  County  hospital,  sent  flowers  to  Erie 
Neighborhood  House  and  potted  plants  to  senior  citizens. 

One  particularly  outstanding  member,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Kissam,  served  as  president  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois. 

We  have  presented  flower  shows  at  the  Glencoe  Li- 
brary, and  invited  Glencoe  residents  to  enter  various  classi- 
fications. 


THE  GLEIVCOE  GARDEIV  GUILD 

The  Glencoe  Garden  Guild  was  started  in  the  early 
1930's  under  the  name  "The  Skokie  Chapter  of  the  Glencoe 
Garden  Club."  In  1936,  when  members  numbered  about 
17,  the  Skokie  Chapter  splintered  off  from  the  mother  club 
(Glencoe  Garden  Qub)  and  became  known  as  the  Skokie 
Garden  Club.  Confusion  between  the  Village  of  Skokie  and 
the  Glencoe  group  of  gardeners  who  had  taken  their  name 
from  the  Skokie  Valley  in  which  we  live,  prompted  one  last 
name  change  —  in  1949  —  to  the  Glencoe  Garden  Guild. 
The  Guild  now  has  30  active  members  and  15  associates,  all 
of  whom  live  in  Glencoe.  Meetings  are  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month.  Besides  our  own  little  flower  shows  within  the 
club,  we  sponsor  lectures  on  horticulture,  flower  arrange- 
ments, and  garden  planning.  We  enter  Illinois  Garden  Qub 
Flower  Shows  —  and  have  done  so  ever  since  they  were 
held  at  Navy  Pier. 

Gleaming  proudly  in  our  scrap  book  is  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  from  Brig.  Gen.  J.  T.  Pierce  of  Fort  Sheridan, 
dated  October,  1945.  It  states,  in  part:  "In  recognition  of 
outstanding  services  performed  on  the  post  during  World 
War  II  .  .  ."  Members  earned  the  citation  by  spending  many 
hours  in  projects  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  barracks. 
They  also  assisted  in  programs  for  the  men's  entertainment. 

In  September,  1946,  our  members  worked  with  other 
groups  to  present  a  Glencoe  Garden  Fair,  with  exhibits  in 
the  Glencoe  Public  Library  and  garden.  It  was  so  successful 
that  the  next  year  a  similar  flower  festival  and  a  tour  of 
homes  and  gardens  were  held.  Hostesses  for  the  event  were 
Mrs.  Frank  Coffin,  Mrs.  G.  Lyle  Fischer,  Mrs.  Harry 
Peters,  Mrs.  William  S.  Preston,  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Strauss,  and 
Mrs.  Milton  F.  Goodman.  Exhibits  at  the  library  were 
brought  by  school  children,  clubs,  vegetable  gardeners,  and 
any  Glencoe  resident  who  cared  to  show  his  beauties  or 
arrangements. 
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We  have  been  active  in  the  Plant,  Frtiit  and  Flower 
Guild  of  the  Illinois  Garden  Club.  We  contributed  Christmas 
gifts  to  hospitals  and  sent  bouquets  during  summer  months 
to  shut-ins  in  the  city.  Lilac  Day  was  a  busy  time  when 
members  gathered  branches  from  their  own  bushes,  hardened 
the  blooms  overnight,  and  transported  them  to  inner-city 
neighborhoods  where  no  flowers  bloomed. 

During  the  last  five  years  we  have  decorated  25 -inch 
pine  trees  for  distribution  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station  hospital. 

We  have  participated  in  planting  around  the  railroad 
station,  planting  a  towering  pine  at  the  library  comer,  and 
in  plantings  at  the  village  parking  lot  on  Vernon  avenue. 
Our  Civic  chairman  sits  on  a  joint  board  with  the  Park 
Board  and  other  Glencoe  clubs.  The  Glencoe  Garden  Guild 
nurtures  a  sincere  interest  in  village  plans  and  activities. 

THE  VILLAGE  GARDEJVERS 
OF  GLEXCOE 

The  Village  Gardners  of  Glencoe  formed  as  a  garden 
club  in  February,  1941.  We  had  thirty  members.  An  expert 
in  garden  club  formulation  advised  us  to  keep  the  member- 
ship at  that  figure,  and  today  we  still  have  under  forty 
members. 

We  have  participated  in  many  civic  activities  and  village 
plantings  in  Glencoe.  We  have  taken  flowers  to  the  rail- 
road station  for  distribution  in  the  city  by  the  Chicago 
Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild.  Durmg  World  War  II  we 
provided  flowers  in  the  wards  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  hospital. 
We  helped  set  up  the  Glencoe  Garden  Fair  in  the  1940's. 
We  used  to  provide  flowers  for  the  Catherine  Booth  Hospital 
in  Chicago,  before  that  institution  became  defunct.  Now  we 
provide  bouquets  for  the  Swedish  Old  Peoples  Home,  known 
as  Pioneer  Place,  in  Evanston.  We  prepare  bedside  bouquets 
for  them  as  well  as  dining  room  table  arrangements.  We 
present  Pioneer  Place  with  about  1 ,000  bouquets  a  summer. 
At  Christmas  we  also  decorate  their  dining  room  tables. 
We  share  responsibility  with  other  garden  clubs  for  the  ar- 
rangements in  the  Glencoe  Public  Library. 

The  club  owns  a  small  garden  figure  of  St.  Fiacre, 
patron  saint  of  gardeners.  Each  year  the  figure  is  presented 
to  the  member  who  has  contributed  something  extra  to 
the  club. 

The  membership  now  has  several  mother-daughter 
relationships:  Mrs.  Robert  White's  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert 
Remien;  Mrs.  James  Culbertson's  daughter,  Mrs.  James 
Callahan,  and  Mrs.  John  Arthur's  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Arthur. 

The  membership  is  particularly  proud  of  Mrs.  Muir 
Rogers,  whose  Corbin  Hall  plantation  in  Virginia  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Library  of  Congress  archives  as  one  of  Virginia's 
finest  Georgian  structures,  with  grounds  on  view  during 
Historic  Garden  Week,  and  also  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brown  whose 
gardens  at  St.  Francisville,  Mississippi,  are  similarly  famous. 


What's  past  is  prologue. 

Shakespeare,  The  Tempest 


THE  THRESHOLD  PLAYERS 

Threshold  Players  is  the  oldest  community  theatre  on 
the  North  Shore.  In  April  of  1926  a  young  women's  auxiliary 
of  the  Glencoe  Union  Church  formed  a  group  to  present 
plays.  President  was  Helen  Calhoun,  the  present  Mrs.  Theron 
MandevUle  Woolson  of  Winnetka. 

On  Jiine  26,  1926,  the  name.  Threshold  Players,  was 
selected,  suggesting  the  open  door  leading  to  the  drama  — 
welcoming  all  who  desire  to  cross  its  threshold.  W.  Albert 
Kemp  was  elected  the  first  president. 

"The  Judsons  Entertain"  was  given  on  December  9 
and  10,  1926,  in  the  Glencoe  Union  Church  and  was  co- 
directed  by  N.  E.  Watson  and  W.  Albert  Kemp.  The  opening 
event  of  the  new  Glencoe  School  Auditorium  (now  Misner 
Auditorium)  was  the  presentation  by  Threshold  of  three 
one-act  plays.  The  date  was  September  29,  1927  —  and 
the  presentation  was  followed  by  an  hour  of  dancing  to 
the  music  of  an  orchestra  engaged  for  the  occasion.  "Smiling 
Through"  was  our  first  three-act  production.  It  was  directed 
by  Clyde  Peaster  and  given  in  the  Glencoe  School  Audi- 
torium December  2,  1927. 

In  1932  Threshold  Players  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  as  a  non-profit  corporation. 

By  1936  we  were  at  home  in  a  bam,  just  south  of  the 
Library.  The  barn  provided  facilities  for  a  studio  and  work- 
shop. It  was  a  large,  rather  ramshackle  wooden  stmcture 
containing  numerous  pieces  of  furniture  —  from  sagging 
sofas  to  three-legged  chairs  —  and  mysterious  regions  up- 
stairs where  marvelous  costumes  were  kept.  It  was  "home." 

The  war  years  were  a  hiatus  in  activity.  Threshold 
Players  ground  to  a  halt  for  a  portion  of  1943,  all  of  1944, 
1945,  and  1946,  as  our  men  left  us.  But  spring  of  1947 
found  us  again  diligently  at  work  on  "Qaudia,"  that  season's 
production.  This  period  was  filled  with  crises  concerning 
"the  old  bam"  —  it  was  truly  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepaur,  and 
the  Library  Board  who  owned  it  was  preparing  to  tear  it 
down.  Eventually  they  did,  and  we  moved  into  the  unused 
basement  of  South  School,  after  putting  in  a  ramp  and  door 
—  and  a  concrete  floor  in  one  section.  We  have  done  104 
major  productions  and  now  are  performing  in  the  Little 
Theatre  of  the  Glencoe  Library. 

The  years  have  flown,  "child  actors"  have  become 
adults  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  realize  we  are  forty- 
three  years  old.  We  pledge  to  maintain  our  high  standards 
of  production,  bringing  to  actors,  staff  and  audience  the 
finest  in  living  theatre.  We  thank  Glencoe  for  its  support 
and  for  being  the  wonderful  audience  that  it  is.  Its  good  will 
makes  our  projects  possible. 

We  continuously  need  a  wide  scope  of  talent,  whether 
it  be  on  stage  or  off.  If  you  are  interested,  please  mail  us 
your  name  and  address:  Threshold  Players,  Box  304,  Glen- 
coe, IlUnois.  You  will  be  notified  of  all  our  activities.  The 
present  president  is  Kathleen  McNally.  Life  Members  are 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Mcllwain,  Mrs.  James  T.  Colder,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Marshall. 
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THRESHOLD  PLAYERS  104  JMAJOR  PRODUCTIOJ^S 


1926-  27 

The  Judsons  Entertain 
Adam  and  Eva 

1927-  28 
The  Bride 
The  Patsy 
Smiling  Through 

1928-  29 
Under  Cover 

Whole  Town's  Talking 
You  and  I 
Bunker  Bean 

1929-  30 
New  Toys 
Show  Off 
Grumpy 
Laff  That  Off 

1930-  31 
Royal  Family 
Barker 

Is  Zat  So 

1931-  32 
Meet  the  Wife 
Death  Takes  a  Holiday 
Merton  of  the  Movies 

1932-  33 

Queen's  Husband 
Creatures  Here  Below 
Whistling  in  the  Dark 

1933-  34 
The  Tavern 
Berkley  Square 
June  Moon 

1934-  35 

Petticoat  Influence 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
The  Milky  Way 


1935-  36 

The  Last  Warning 
Jane  Gorse 
Cradle  Snatchers 

1936-  37 

To  Have  the  Honor 
East  Lynne 
Manhattan  Madonna 

1937-  38 
Petrified  Forest 
Yellow  Jack 
Personal  App>earance 

1938-  39 
Tovarich 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
Room  Service 

1939-  40 
First  Lady 
Front  Page 
Petticoat  Fever 

1940-  41 

The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney 
Little  Old  New  York 
George  Washington 
Slept  Here 

1941-  42 
The  Bat 
TTie  Dove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

1 942-  43 

Philadelphia  Story 
TTieatre 

Night  of  January  16th 

1946-47 

Claudia 


1947-  48 

I  Remember  Mama 
Joan  of  Lorraine 
January  Thaw 

1948-  49 
Dream  Girl 

The  Winslow  Boy 
Heaven  Can  Wait 

1949-  50 

Edward  My  Son 
Life  with  Mother 
Two  Blind  Mice 

1950-  51 

Goodbye  My  Fancy 
Kind  Lady 
Silver  Whistle 

1951-  52 

Dark  of  the  Moon 
Magnificent  Yankee 
Bom  Yesterday 

1952-  53 

Summer  and  Smoke 
Yes  M'Lord 
George  Washington 
Slept  Here 

1953-  54 

The  Barretts  of 

Wimpole  Street 
Grammercy  Ghost 
Stalag  17 

1954-  55 

My  Three  Angels 
Time  Out  for  Ginger 
Detective  Story 

1955-  56 

Dial  M  for  Murder 
Remarkable  Mr.  Permypacker 
The  Time  of  Your  Life 


1956-  57 

A  Roomful  of  Roses 
Under  the  Gaslight 
Room  Service 

1957-  58 
Desk  Set 

The  Purification 
Time  Limit 

1958-  59 

A  Visit  to  a  Small  Planet 
Anna  Karenina 
Bus  Stop 

1959-  60 
BuUfight 

Epitaph  for  George  DUlon 
The  Hasty  Heart 

1961-  62 

The  Matchmaker 

1962-  63 
Lute  Song 

1963-  64 

Thurber  Carnival 

1964-  65 

Passion,  Poison  and 

Petrifaction 
The  Man  Who  Came 

to  Dinner 

1965-  66 

The  Enchanted 
U.S.A. 

1966-  67 

The  Beauty  Part 

1967-  68 

Shot  in  the  Dark 
The  Lover 
The  Maids 

1968-  69 

Everything  in  the 
Garden 


The  Matchmaker,  1961 


The  Maids,  1968 
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AFTER  32  YEARS 


By  Dunning  Brown 

It  hurts  to  leave  you,  old  house, 
shining  white  in  the  sun  up  there 
along  the  hill  of  the  street  called  Bluff. 

Where  I  stand  was  an  ancient  beach 
a  mile  back  from  the  big  lake  bluff 
Once  the  shore  of  the  inner  reach  of 
lake  Chicago  when  the  lake  we  named 
Michigan  swamped  this  land  of  Skokie  marsh — 

Here  where  the  many  tribes  came  at  the  time  of 
berries  and  nuts  and  the  passage  of  the  ducking 
birds  and  reed  birds;  where  my  children  in  their 
first  days  could  know  otter  and  kits,  muskrat, 
mink  and  weasel, 

And  live  with  chipmunks  and  squirrels;  possum 
and  coon — robbers  who  tipped  the  garbage  lids 
and  gave  nothing  but  a  bold  look  to  an  angry  man; 

Here  where  the  tribes  moved,  north  and  south,  along 
the  ridge  on  the  Green  Bay  trail — bending  saplings 
as  they  moved — pausing,  at  times,  to  make  more 
arrows 

along  our  bluff  on  the  points  of  marsh  and  beach. 

It  hurts  to  leave  you,  big  old  clapboard  house, 
up  there  above  the  wilderness  patch  of  woods 
we  kept  to  raise  our  children — and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  trees  of  here:  haws,  wild  cherries,  nuts  of  oak, 
hickory  and  walnut.  Fruit  of  the  bushes,  ground  flowers 
of  trillia,  all  colors,  dogtooth,  wild  garlic,  May  apple, 
jonquils  and  black-eyed  susan — in  the  best  time  of  year 
for  each  and  for  us. 

Here  we  brought  our  first  born  and  raised  two  more — 
All  gone,  and  well  gone,  in  happy  joining  to  carry  on 
in  other  houses,  other  woods,  their  memories  of  a 
younger,  greener  place. 
It  hurts  to  leave  you,  old  house.  I  shall  miss 

your  song  of  sounds 
as  you  move  with  the  sun  and  the  seasons. 
So  long. 

Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  Feb.  9,  1969 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
GLENCOE  LIBRARY 

The  Friends  of  The  Glencoe  Library  was  organized 
in  1962  by  a  small  group  of  community  minded  citizens 
who  shared  concern  for  the  Library.  The  first  officers  were 
Mrs.  James  B.  Gamett,  President;  Mr.  Roy  M.  Fisher,  Vice 
President;  Mrs.  Michael  Greenebaum,  Secretary;  and  Mr. 
John  E.  Qay,  Treasurer.  Membership  is  open  to  all  villagers 
and  now  numbers  382.  It  is  du:ected  by  an  Executive  Board 
presided  over  m  1968-1969  by  Mr.  James  Sloss.  Mr. 
Edward  Komblith  is  Vice  President;  Mrs.  David  Rotter, 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Charles  Heuer,  Treasurer. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Friends  was  "to  publicize 
the  Library  as  a  center  of  Glencoe's  culture;  to  explore  the 
questions  of  whether  the  community  is  making  maximum  use 
of  the  Library's  facilities,  and  whether  the  Library  is  doing 
its  best  for  the  community."  This  statement  of  purpose  has 
since  been  expanded  and  restated  as  follows: 

1)  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  use  and  appreciation 
of  the  Library. 

2)  To  support  the  Library  Board  in  furthering  the 
development  of  the  Library. 

3)  To  serve  as  a  communications  link  between  the 
community  and  the  Library  Board. 

4)  To  enrich  the  resources  of  the  Library. 

5)  To  contribute  to  the  cultural  activities  of  the 
community. 

As  a  contribution  to  Glencoe's  cultural  activities  the 
Friends  have  offered  a  wide  variety  of  programs.  There  is 
no  admission  charge  and  all  villagers  are  invited.  The  Friends 
have  arranged  for  exhibits  in  the  Hammond  Room  of 
visual  arts  created  by  Glencoe  artists,  school  chUdren  and 
others.  They  conducted  an  art  rental  program  for  two  years. 
The  most  popular  event  sponsored  by  the  Friends  is  the 
4th  of  July  Art  Fair  which  has  become  a  tradition.  At  this 
event  Glencoe  artists  of  all  ages  display  their  works  on  the 
Village  Green  adjacent  to  the  Library  and  prizes  are 
awarded. 

The  Friends  have  sponsored  programs  of  lectures  and 
book  reviews  (some  in  conjunction  with  another  community 
group),  often  inviting  prominent  villagers,  such  as  Mr. 
Keki  Bhote,  Glencoe  engineer  and  journalist  bom  in  Bom- 


bay, India,  and  Mr.  Roy  Fisher,  Chicago  Daily  News  editor. 
Book  reviews  have  ranged  from  "The  Group"  to  "Corridors 
of  Power."  The  Threshold  Players  gave  a  reading  for  the 
Friends  and  have  used  the  Library  auditorium  (with  help 
from  the  Friends)  for  their  productions,  finding  its  size 
{>erfectly  suited  to  the  types  of  plays,  and  size  of  audience. 

The  Johnson  Reading  Room  is  ideal  for  intimate 
musical  recitals.  The  Friends  have  presented  musical  pro- 
grams by  such  disparate  performers  as  The  Bach  Society 
and  Edward  Zejda,  the  electronic  composer. 

In  the  short  period  of  its  existence,  the  Friends  have 
contributed  much  to  the  resources  of  the  Library.  The  first 
gift  was  the  two  display  cases  donated  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Gamett,  followed  by  a  caliphone,  and  a  music  and  "spoken 
word"  record  collection.  The  record  collection  is  augmented 
every  year  from  funds  donated  by  the  Friends  who  also  gave 
a  record  cabinet.  A  small  sound-film  projector  was  recently 
purchased  for  the  Children's  Room.  The  children  watch, 
listen  (often  using  earphones  so  as  not  to  disturb  others), 
and  follow  the  stories  in  their  books.  The  Friends  also  have 
given  the  Library  an  indoor  "changeable  letter"  bulletin 
board  indicating  the  location  of  the  Hammond  Room  and 
listing  the  current  programs  taking  place  there.  The  most 
dramatic  gift  was  the  improvement  of  the  lighting  in  the 
Children's  Room  and  the  Reference  Room.  This  was  die 
result  of  the  "Light  up  the  Library"  campaign  organized  in 
1965  by  President  James  Goldsmith.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  donors  gave  $3450.00.  Funds  for  the  other  gifts 
were  obtained  from  the  annual  membership  dues. 

For  a  Glencoe  Centennial  birthday  present  the  Friends 
will  give  the  Library  a  16mm.  sound-film  projector  with 
appropriate  speaker,  screen,  and  projection  table  to  be 
installed  in  the  Library  auditorium.  This  will  enable  groups 
to  take  advantage  of  the  film  collection  assembled  by  the 
North  Suburban  Library  System  as  well  as  other  educational 
and  entertaining  cinematic  material. 

The  Friends  of  the  Glencoe  Library  look  forward  to 
further  participation  in  the  development  of  the  Library  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  enrichment  of  life  in  Glencoe. 

NORTH  SHORE  SENIOR  CENTER 

Qose  to  100  citizens  of  the  Village  of  Glencoe  are 
actively  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  North  Shore 
Senior  Center.  They  not  only  utilize  the  services  offered  at 
our  centrally  located  Center  (in  the  Winnetka  Community 
House)  but  also  partake  of  our  "outreach"  program  that 
brings  services  directiy  into  each  village  on  the  North  Shore. 
During  statistically  recorded  events  we  have  counted  over 
1200  times  that  "Glencoeites"  have  been  served  by  our 
agency.  We  are  proud  of  this  fact  which  reflects  our  in- 
volvement with  our  friends  who  reside  in  Glencoe. 

May  I  also  mention  the  wonderful  cooperation  our  or- 
ganization receives  from  the  Glencoe  Community  Chest, 
the  Glencoe  Park  District  and  concerned,  dedicated  citizens 
like  Mrs.  Roland  B.  Calhoun,  Mrs.  John  B.  Foreman,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Kann  and  Mr.  Philip  R.  Toomin  —  all  of  whom 
serve  on  our  Board  of  Directors  as  representatives  from 
Glencoe. 
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FAMILY  COUNSELING  SERVICE 
OF  GLENCOE 

In  1914,  the  Glencx)e  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  parent 
of  the  present  Family  Counseling  Service,  was  begun  to  help 
a  family  whose  house  had  burned  down. 

A  year  later,  the  society  added  a  visiting  nurse  to  its 
staff  and  expanded  health  services,  but  the  emphasis  was  still 
on  physical  need.  During  the  depression,  the  society  con- 
centrated on  material  needs  for  Glencoe  residents  and  offer- 
ed courses  to  housewives  in  food  preparation,  infant  care 
and  hygiene. 

Social  worker  Mrs.  Milton  Coulter  took  charge  in 
1947  and  the  name  was  officially  changed  to  Family 
Service.  Although  services  were  broadened  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  community,  this  was  still  regarded  as  a  welfare  agency 
and  its  emphasis  was  not  fully  understood. 

With  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Mitchell  Dawson,  present 
director,  in  1952,  and  the  introduction  of  a  fee  schedule, 
based  on  the  ability  of  clients  to  pay,  in  1957,  the  residents 
of  Glencoe  developed  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  agency 
as  a  resource  for  working  out  personal  and  family  problems. 

Today  Family  Counseling  Service  derives  its  support, 
in  addition  to  clients  fees,  from  the  Community  Fund,  mem- 
berships of  Family  Counseling  Service  Association,  and 
donations. 

The  size  and  response  of  Glencoe  have  been  factors  in 
the  success  of  the  agency.  Having  a  smaller  community  has 
made  it  possible  to  work  in  greater  depth  and  to  explore 
more  effective  ways  of  helping  people  work  out  personal, 
marital,  parent-child  and  other  problems.  Group  and  family 
therapy  are  used  as  well  as  individual  counseling. 

The  use  of  five  part-time  social  workers,  in  addition 
to  Mrs.  Dawson,  enables  the  agency  to  have  professional 
people  on  hand  during  after  school  hours  and  for  groups 
that  meet  in  the  evenings. 

The  service  is  provided  in  the  belief  that  both  the 
family  and  the  community  are  strengthened  by  the  release 
of  useful  energy  which  usually  comes  when  people  are 
relieved  of  anxiety. 


HITMAN  RELATIONS 

The  Glencoe  Human  Relations  Committee  consists 
of  individuals  residing  in  Glencoe  who  have  joined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  human  relations  climate 
within  the  Village  and  within  the  schools  which  serve  its 
children. 

It  was  founded  in  1960  and  existed  as  a  more  or  less 
informal  group  until  1967,  when  it  was  formally  incorporated 
an  an  Illinois  not-for-profit  corporation.  During  this  period, 
the  Committee  was  responsible  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  importance  of  human  relations 
problems  in  the  Village. 

Since  its  incorporation,  the  Committee  has  rapidly  ex- 
panded its  membership  and  its  activities  and,  today,  it  has 
approximately  500  members  from  approximately  290  fami- 
lies. That  membership  represents  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  families  residing  in  Glencoe. 

The  Committee  was  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Glencoe  Housing  Ordinance,  and  has  been  active  in  dealing 
with  housing  problems  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time. 
It  has  been  active  in  developing  and  implementing  human 
relations  policies  for  the  schools,  and  has  helped  in  the 
formation  of  a  human  relations  club  for  the  Upper  School. 

In  cooperation  with  the  human  relations  committees 
of  other  villages  in  the  area  and  by  itself,  it  has  sponsored 
a  series  of  public  lectures  and  discussions  on  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  community  in  the  human  relations 
field.  It  has  participated  in  programs  directly  involved  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  inner  city  and  has  urged  in- 
dividuals to  become  further  involved  in  those  programs. 

The  Glencoe  Human  Relations  Conmiittee  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  reducing  social  barriers  between  the 
various  elements  in  this  heterogeneous  community  by  wel- 
coming aU  newcomers;  by  organizing  home  discussion  groups 
and  by  planning  and  participating  in  programs  of  general 
community  interest.  It  serves  as  a  "watchdog"  in  matters 
of  discrimination  in  housing,  employment  and  other  areas 
in  which  citizens  might  be  deprived  of  their  rights  for  equal 
opportunity. 
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COMM  DIMITY  CHEST 

The  Glencoe  Community  Chest  was  incorporated  in 
1935  with  the  object  being  to  raise  funds  for  the  affiliated 
agencies,  so  that  there  would  be  fewer  campaigns  for  funds 
throughout  the  Village.  The  first  president  was  John  Eugene 
Davis  and  the  first  budget  included  seven  agencies  and 
totaled  $16,765. 

Throughout  the  years,  agencies  were  added  and  the 
list  reached  its  peak  of  seventeen  in  the  year  1967.  The 
largest  budget  was  raised  in  1962  totalling  $64,125. 

The  Community  Chest  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  Glencoe's  local  interests  and  needs  and 
provided  the  necessary  funds  to  help  many  of  our  agencies 
perform  their  services  to  the  community. 

In  May  1965  the  Board  met  and  voted  to  join  with 
the  Metropolitan  Crusade  of  Mercy  as  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  our  goal  in  Glencoe  as  so  many  of  the  men  gave 
through  their  businesses.  By  joining  the  Metropolitan 
group,  Glencoe  would  share  in  the  business  donations  and 
the  Red  Cross  would  be  eliminated  from  our  local  budget. 
Glencoe  would  still  run  its  own  campaign  for  its  own  local 
projects.  This  has  proven  successful  and  there  are  now 
twelve  agencies  and  the  present  budget  is  $63,500. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Glencoe  Historical  Society  was  Incorporated 
May  3,  1937,  to  collect  and  preserve  all  data  concerning 
history  of  Glencoe. 

The  society  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Library  Board.  The  librarians  have  been  the  custodians  of 
the  pictures,  documents,  papers,  and  historical  records.  In 
this  centennial  year  the  Society  sponsored  a  House  WaUc 
in  May  and  the  pubhcation  of  this  book. 

The  Glencoe  Historical  Society  wishes  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  helped  and  especially 
to  our  editor,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Thulin. 


THE  CAUCUS  PLAX 

Politics  in  Glencoe  were  turbulent  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  caucus  plan  in  1936.  In  the  late  1920's  things  went 
smoothly  enough  because  control  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  was  in  a  small  self-perpetuating  group,  but  with  the 
early  1930's  dissatisfaction  arose  which  resulted  in  some 
hotly  contested  elections.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
election  held  in  the  spring  of  1933.  Not  only  was  the  election 
itself  bitterly  contested,  but  charges  continued  to  be  hurled 
between  the  warring  factions  for  the  next  two  years. 

In  January  of  1936  a  group  of  representative  citizens 
met  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  Chicago 
to  discuss  Glencoe  politics.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ten  residents,  which  com- 
mittee was  assigned  the  duty  of  selecting  a  ticket  of  candi- 
dates to  present  to  the  town  meeting  to  be  held  the  following 
March. 

As  far  back  as  the  spring  of  1935  the  adoption  of 
a  caucus  plan  had  been  informally  discussed.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  ct  ten  at  the  Union  League  Qub  on 
February  19,  1936,  Arnold  Honegger  and  Richard  Kuh, 
who  had  been  working  out  the  detaOs,  presented  the  plan 
to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  plan  published 
in  the  Glencoe  News  and  submitted  to  the  town  meeting 
to  be  held  March  9.  At  the  town  meeting  it  was  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  Glencoe,  and  after  a  discussion  was 
adopted.  It  has  continued  in  operation  since  that  time. 

The  Caucus  Nominating  Committee  today  consists  of 
thirty  three  members,  three  elected  from  each  of  eleven 
precincts.  Together  they  submit  to  the  voters  a  slate  of 
nominees  for  Village  President,  Board  of  Trustees,  Library 
Board,  Park  Board,  Street  Commissioner,  and  Constable. 


about  1912 
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ROTARY  CLIJR 

The  Glencoe  Rotary  Club  was  one  of  the  first  Service 
Clubs  in  the  Village  of  Glencoe.  It  was  inaugurated  January 
8,  1930,  when  Rotary  International  was  only  25  years  old. 
The  Club  was  sponsored  by  a  group  from  the  Wilmette 
Rotary  Club,  and  the  charter  celebration  was  held  at  the 
Glencoe  Union  Church.  It  was  attended  by  the  original  23 
members  and  their  wives  and  guests.  Robert  Johnson  is 
the  only  charter  member  left  in  the  Club,  and  he  still  is  a 
great  inspiration  to  the  group. 

The  Glencoe  Rotary  Club  presently  has  34  members, 
and  is  made  up  of  the  various  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  village.  It  meets  weekly  on  Tuesday  for  luncheon, 
comradery  and  programs  on  various  subjects.  The  purpose 
of  Rotary  is  to  create  a  better  understanding  for  busmess 
and  professional  men  and  to  allow  them  to  be  of  service 
to  their  community  and  the  world.  The  motto  and  creed  of 
Rotary  is  "Service  Above  Self". 

The  various  community  service  projects  over  the  past 
years  have  included  help  to  Hadley  School  of  the  BUnd, 
assistance  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  contribution  of  the  original 
set  of  flags  on  the  light  posts,  sponsorship  of  the  Glencoe 
Explorer  Post,  scholarship  funds  for  qualified  students, 
entertainment  of  crippled  and  needy  children  at  Christmas 
and  other  occasions,  and  many  other  local  projects. 

The  International  Service  has  also  been  important  to 
the  Glencoe  Rotary  Qub.  They  are  presently  sponsoring  two 
students  at  New  Trier  High  School,  one  from  Bolivia,  and 
one  from  Sweden.  Contributions  are  made  annually  to  the 
International  Rotary  Foundation  which  allows  college  stu-* 
dents  from  other  countries  to  study  in  the  United  States 
and  students  from  this  country  to  study  abroad.  In  1948, 
Art  Wienecke  led  a  group  from  our  club  to  gather  and 
send  10  tons  of  clothing  to  Bergen,  Holland.  In  the  1950's 
a  Rotary  Club  in  South  Africa  sent  out  a  call  for  help 
in  establishing  a  library  in  a  newly  formed  University. 
Each  Rotary  Club  from  all  over  the  world  sent  volumes  as 
assigned  and  together  created  a  200,000  volume  library. 
Byron  Sharpe  of  our  club  created  a  group  called  ROAR 
(Rotarians  of  Amateur  Radio)  which  prints  call  letters 
for  Rotary  ham  operators  all  over  the  world  and  the  print- 
ing distribution  was  made  by  the  Glencoe  Rotary  Club. 
The  most  recent  International  Project  was  created  by  Byron 
Equiguren  which  sent  sewing  machines  to  a  school  in 
Ecuador  as  well  as  Braille  watches  and  clocks  for  the  blind. 
So  you  see,  Glencoe  Rotary  has  been  a  worth  whUe  and 
busy  group. 

To  sum  up  Rotary's  purpose  is  the  4  WAY  TEST — 

1.  Is  it  the  truth? 

2.  Is  it  fair  to  all  concerned? 

3.  Will  it  build  good  will  and  better  friendships? 

4.  Win  it  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned? 


LIONS  CLUR 

The  Glencoe  Lions  Club  was  chartered  in  October 
1955  as  a  part  of  Lions  International.  Lions  International  is 
a  non  profit  organization,  and  its  clubs  all  over  the  world 
work  for  civic  and  charity  groups. 

Since  its  charter.  The  Glencoe  Lions  Qub  has  had 
many  successful  money  raising  activities,  which  have  helped 
raise  funds  for  The  Hadley  School  For  the  Blind,  Great 
Lakes  War  Veterans,  CARE,  Leader  Dogs,  Camp  Lions, 
The  North  Shore  Association  for  Mentally  Handicapped, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  causes. 

The  most  successful  of  the  projects  run  by  the  Glen- 
coe Lions  Club  have  been  the  last  two  Annual  Chicken 
Festivals. 

The  third  Annual  Chicken  Festival  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  July  6,  in  conjunction  with  the  Glencoe  Cen- 
tennial Weekend. 

The  Glencoe  Lions  Chicken  Festival  will  be  held  at 
the  Holmes  Park  from  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  Chicken  will 
be  prepared  by  The  Little  Red  Hen  of  Glencoe,  as  in  the 
past  2  years. 

The  proceeds  from  our  Third  Annual  Chicken  Festival 
will  go  to  Leader  Dog,  Hadley  School,  Camp  Lions,  and 
Great  Lakes  War  Veterans. 

MASONIC  LODGE 

The  Glencoe  Masonic  lodge  was  instituted  January  26, 
1915,  and  constituted  the  following  October  25.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  temple  building  is  dated  February  11,  1918,  and 
the  temple  was  dedicated  May  15  that  year.  The  lodge  had 
107  charter  members.  The  first  officers  of  the  lodge  under 
dispensation  were:  J.  Fred  McGuire,  master,  William  V. 
Schnur,  George  M.  Groves,  Arthur  G.  Sayles,  F.  N.  Jordan, 
W.  J.  Walter,  George  W.  Meith,  Charles  A.  Dresser,  W.  S. 
Crozier,  Albert  O.  Olson,  Oscar  J.  West,  H.  E.  Hirsch  Sr., 
and  E.  Harry  Keene. 

At  the  present  date  there  are  110  active  members.  The 
building  was  razed  in  1965-66  and  since  that  time  the  lodge 
has  held  its  meetings  in  the  Glencoe  Union  Church.  The 
present  officers  are:  George  Folds,  Master,  Edward  Hark- 
ness  Jr.,  William  Weaver  Jr.,  Eilif  Rasmussen,  Orville  Ed- 
wards, N.  Bloch,  John  Wyllie,  Robert  Ruben  and  Paul 
Fenoglio. 

GLENCOE  RUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Glencoe  Business  and  Professional  Association  was 
founded  in  1965  by  a  group  of  the  local  business  people  to 
coordinate  their  various  activities  concerning  civic  partici- 
pation in  community  projects.  They  provide  the  Christmas 
decorations,  the  flags  that  are  displayed  on  holidays  from 
the  light  posts,  and  also  help  with  the  Memorial  Day  and 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations. 
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ARCHITECTURE   IBT  GLEIVCOE 


85  Wentworth  avenue,  Chester  Walcott,  architect 


655  Sheridan  road,  Lobel  &  Slossman,  architects 


605  Valley  road,  Ralph  Stoetzel,  architect 


What  do  you  visualize  when  you  hear  the  words  "archi- 
tecture in  Glencoe"?  Log  cabins?  Victorian  mansions  top- 
ped with  two-story  cupolas  and  surrounded  by  acres  of 
grass?  Simple  frame  farmhouses,  with  bams  and  other  out- 
buildings? David  Adler's  beautiful  French  chateau  following 
after  some  of  those  in  Fontainebleau?  Tar  paper  shacks? 
A  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  subdivision,  including  a  bridge  he 
designed  over  a  ravine?  Contemporary  designs?  It  depends 
upon  the  era  you  wish  to  portray,  for  all  exist,  or  have 
existed  in  Glencoe.  Those  interested  in  architecture  prob- 
ably already  know  where  to  find  examples  of  these  various 
styles;  for  those  not  so  versed,  here  are  a  few  notes. 

Long  before  Glencoe  was  incorporated  as  a  village, 
there  were  settlers  here  —  mostly  farmers.  There  was  an 
inn,  Lapier  House,  which  also  contained  a  small  store  and  a 
post  office.  When  Dr.  Hammond,  founder  of  Glencoe, 
bought  the  Gurnee  stock  farm  in  1867  the  railroad  had 
been  running  for  twelve  years,  and  there  was  a  depot  in 
Glencoe.  The  Gurnee  house  still  stands,  considerably  re- 
modelled, just  north  of  the  Woman's  Library  Club,  but  the 
inn  and  the  farm  houses  have  disappeared.  Some  Victorian 
houses  are  still  around,  mostiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenleaf 
avenue,  with  a  few  scattered  west  of  the  tracks.  The  tar 
paper  shacks  were  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  village  and 
have  either  been  torn  down  or  remodelled.  Wright's  sub- 
division can  be  found  on  Meadow  road,  and  the  bridge  on 
Sylvan.  Adler's  chateau  has  given  way  to  Yamasaki's  syna- 
gogue, considered  one  of  the  highlights  of  modem  archi- 
tecture. And  there  are  many  delightful  examples  of  con- 
temporary architecture  on  either  side  of  Sheridan  road 
south  of  the  Lake  Shore  Country  Qub. 

Around  the  tum  of  the  century  Glencoe's  population 
was  increased  each  spring  by  Chicagoans  who  had  summer 
homes  here.  Some  of  these  houses  were  on  Grove  street 
opposite  Skokie  Country  Qub,  some  on  Bluff  street,  and 
others  on  Sheridan  road  and  along  the  lake  bluff.  Some 
have  been  torn  down  but  many  remain  as  permanent  homes, 
remodelled  for  year-around  use. 

Glencoe  originally  was  centered  around  the  Chicago 
&  North  Westem  Railroad  depot  with  Taylorsport  to  the 
south.  As  years  went  by  areas  which  formerly  were  farms, 
pasture  land,  open  prairie,  or  swamp  were  opened  up  as  sub- 
divisions. Major  additions  include:  McGuire  &  Orr's  Skokie 
Heights,  opened  in  1922  on  part  of  the  Diettrich  farm; 
Bakd  &  Warners'  Skokie  Ridge,  annexed  in  1927  and  sited 
in  part  on  the  Charles  Hohlf elder  farm;  Glencoe  Gardens, 
opened  in  1925  on  part  of  Jake  Hohlfelder's  farm;  Dunas' 
Forest  Crest,  started  in  1924  but  not  really  built  up  until 
the  late  1940's;  Westwood  Acres,  1952,  comprismg  part 
of  the  George  Diettrich  and  Julius  Beinlich  farms;  and 
Strawberry  Hill,  developed  in  1956  on  land  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Schramms  and  Diettrichs. 

Public  buildings  in  Glencoe  are  of  fairly  recent  vintage. 
The  library  acquired  its  handsome  colonial  building  in  1941. 
The  Village  Hall,  service  building  and  postofBce,  conforming 
to  the  library  in  style  were  completed  in  1957. 
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CHOICEST  LOTS  FOR  SALE  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES 


Early  in  the  1870s  a  real  estate  flyer  included  a  lengthy  description  of  Glencoe  "written  by  A.  H. 
Hovey,  Esq."  The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  that  flyer. 

Glencoe  is  18  miles  Nortli  from  the  Chicago  Depot.  The  Railroad  passes  through  the  village  just 
half  a  mile  from,  and  parallel  to  the  Lake  Shore,  which  rises  80  to  100  feet  above  a  fine  sandy  beach. 
Two  large  ravines  and  several  small  ones  extending  from  the  Railroad,  with  increasing  depth  to  the 
Lake,  and  cutting  down  to  its  level,  furnish  a  pleasing  variety  of  surface,  while  the  high  Lake  bank 
gives  a  water  view  not  surpassed  at  any  point  of  the  shore.  Fifty  vessels  at  once  in  sight  is  no  unusual 
number. 

*  *  * 

The  water  is  excellent;  wells  18  to  24  feet  yielding  an  abundant  supply. 

Nearly  all  the  trains  stop  at  Glencoe,  giving  ample  accommodations  for  reaching  the  city,  and 
seats  on  the  shady  side.  The  price  of  a  season  ticket  is  $80.00,  and  commutation  fare,  21  cents  a  ride. 
Passengers  are  brought  to  Wells  Street,  and  during  the  storms  of  winter  with  less  discomfort  than  on 
many  of  the  horse  car  lines.  The  running  time  is  from  50  minutes  to  one  hour;  not  time  lost,  but  time 
spent  in  planning  business,  reading  the  news,  or  neighborly  conversation;  an  intermediate  life  between 

the  quiet  of  home  and  the  bustle  of  trade;  a  fitting  preparation  for  both. 

*  *  * 

Entering  the  village  from  the  south,  on  Glencoe  Avenue,  the  first  house  ...  is  the  fine  Gothic 
Cottage  of  G.  H.  E.  Williams,  cost  $5,000;  opposite  this  the  French  roof  cottage  of  J.  W.  P.  Hovey, 
cost  $4,000;  ...  we  see  the  solid  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Starr,  cost  $10,000,  with  five  acres  well 
improved;  next,  the  fine  property  of  Dr.  John  Nutt,  the  house  costing  $12,000,  with  six  acres  im- 
proved, all  except  a  fine  garden  being  in  smooth  lawn.  Turning  down  Hazel  Avenue  towards  the  Lake 
we  see  the  residence  of  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard,  cost  $10,500,  with  3Vi  acres;  beyond  this  and  facing 
Greenleaf  avenue,  the  home  of  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  cost  $8,000,  with  three  acres  sloping  towards  the 
south  ravine.  Next  on  Hazel  Avenue,  and  looking  out  upon  the  Lake  is  the  square  and  solid  house  of 
A.  H.  Hovey,  cost  $8,000,  with  three  acres  under  improvement;  opposite  this  the  attractive  house 
of  Thos.  Allen,  cost  $7,000,  this  also  commands  a  view  of  the  lake  for  miles,  and  yet  is  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  depot.  Returning  past  the  house  of  C.  L.  Jenks,  and  turning  north  up 
Greenleaf  Avenue,  we  pass  the  residence  of  F.  Newhall,  cost  $7,000,  and  further  on  that  of  F.  W. 
Newhall,  to  cost  when  completed  $12,00;  still  further  Mr.  Chas.  Ritchie's  house,  cost  $7,000;  back 
towards  the  depot  on  Central  Avenue,  we  pass  the  Church  building,  designed  by  Chapman;  opposite 
and  facing  the  Railroad,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wilmarth,  cost  $7,000;  now,  crossing  the  Railroad,  past 
the  cottages  of  P.  N.  Sherwood  and  L.  E.  Newberry,  we  enter  the  grounds  of  Dr.  A.  Hammond,  and 
approach  the  old  Gurnee  House.  We  pause  here,  for  these  grounds  can  hardly  be  excelled  in  Cook 
County,  for  fine  situation  and  ornamental  trees.  The  house  is  now  being  transformed,  and  $6,000  will 
make  it  compare  with  its  surroundings;  next  south,  facing  the  Railroad,  is  the  home  of  S.  T.  Lock- 
wood,  cost  $  1 0,000,  with  seven  acres  well  improved;  and  still  beyond,  John  A.  Owen  has  commenced 
a  fine  Gothic  Cottage  to  cost  $5,500;  back  of  these  two  blocks  are  the  dwellings  of  R.  W.  Chambers, 
H.  Willson,  A.  W.  Fletcher,  Morton  Culver,  and  M.  Gormley,  Esq.,  who  promises  a  $6,000  brick 
house  in  the  spring.  Here,  too,  are  the  choice  blocks  designed  for  a  medium  grade  of  houses,  there- 
fore divided  in  half  acre  lots. 

The  village  has  completed  a  School  House  costing  $4,000  with  three  large  school  rooms,  and 
arranged  for  a  graded  school.  When  a  college  course  is  desired,  a  small  railroad  fare  carries  students 
to  and  from  Evanston,  thus  avoiding  the  evil  tendencies  of  college  life  and  securing  all  its  advantages 

The  Church  building  ...  is  occupied  by  a  Congregational  Church;  fortunate  in  having  as  Pastor 
Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett  ...  a  preacher  and  writer  of  marked  ability,  a  genial  and  enterprising  man. 
Thus  the  religious  privileges  are  better  than  usually  found  outside  of  our  large  cities. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  society  is  everything  to  be  desired,  and  enlivened  by  lectures, 
sociables,  and  musical  entertainments. 

Finally,  Glencoe  is  just  the  place  for  health  and  a  permanent  home.  .  .  . 


ADDED  UP: 


January  20,  1969 
March  29,  1969 

May  18,  1969 

May  30,  1969 


July  4,  1969 


July  5,  1969 


July  6,  1969 


October  24,  25,  1969 
November  26,  1969 


Centennial  Kickoff  at  the  Annual  Town  Meeting 

100th  Birthday  Open  House  at  the  Village  Hall  to  mark  the  incorporation  of  the 
Village  on  March  29,  1 869. 

House  Walk,  sponsored  by  the  Glencoe  Historical  Society.  Five  Houses  were  opened 
for  the  tour. 

Memorial  Day.  Parade  featuring  Glencoe  Police-Fire  Equipment,  Color  Guard  from 

Ft.  Sheridan,  Central  School  band.  New  Trier  West  band.  Brownies,  Girl  Scouts, 

Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and  many,  many  children  on  decorated  bikes. 

Services.  Address  by  Representitive  Harold  A.  Katz  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 

Family  picnic  with  an  ox-roast,  ice-cream,  etc. 

Long-Time  Glencoe  Residents'  Registration  (Village  Hall) 

Centennial  Parade  including  floats,  decorated  bicycles,  antique  cars 

Patriotic  Day  Service  and  Fifth  Army  Band  Concert  (Park  Avenue  east  of  railroad) 

Ice  Cream  Social  (Woman's  Library  Club) 

Centennial  Dinner  (Trinity  Lutheran  Church) 

Centennial  Fireworks  (Turnbull  Woods) 

Fifth  Annual  All-Glencoe  Art  Fair  (Library-Village  Hall  area) 

Centennial  Historical  Exhibits  and  Organization  Booths  and  Displays 

Police-Fire  Patrol  Wagon  and  Fire  Truck  Rides  for  Children 

"The  Hundred  Year  Happening"  Firehouse  Street  Dance 

Youth  Olympic  Events:  races,  track-field  (Central  School) 

Canoe  Races  (Skokie  Lagoons) 

Lions  Club  Box  Chicken  Dinners  (Central  School) 

Marathon  Walking  Events,  Tug-of-War,  Volleyball,  other  Novelty  Events 
Balloon  Ascension 

Sailboat  Races  (Perlman  Park  at  Glencoe  Beach) 

Original  musical  comedy  "100  Cheers  for  Glencoe",  (Misner  Auditorium) 
Thanksgiving  Day  Community  Service. 
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the  BYGONE  YEARS 


.  .  .    lOO  CHEERS! 


Many  other  events  and  happenings  occured  throughout  the  year:  an  antique  car  parade  went  through  the  Village  on 
May  17,  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Glencoe,  Winnetka  and  Highland  Park  (who  also  celebrate  their  100th  birthday)  held  a 
golf  tournament  in  July,  a  five-part  TV  series  on  Glencoe  history  for  the  third  grade  pupils  was  produced,  many  projects 
of  special  interest  such  as  posters,  art  displays,  and  lectures  about  the  history  of  Glencoe  were  held  in  each  of  the  schools, 
many  of  the  churches  and  clubs  had  special  luncheons  or  meetings  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary,  a  resolution  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Springfield  was  received,  a  memorial  coin  was  struck  which  may  be  purchased  as  a  souvenir 
of  activities  of  the  year. 

The  Centennial  Chairman,  Arthur  Wienecke,  was  assisted  by  some  50  committee  members  representing  these  organizations: 
Patriotic  Days  Committee,  Schools,  Churches  and  Temples,  Little  House,  Inc.,  Lions  and  Rotary  Clubs,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men,  Community  Chest,  Garden  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Threshold  Players,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Human  Relations  Committee,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Public  Library,  Historical  Society,  Woman's  Library  Club,  D.A.R., 
Friends  of  the  Library. 


Centennial  Pin 

This  pin  originally  was  designed  in  1952  for  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  in  observance  of  its  Centennial  year  and 
thereafter  was  passed  on  to  other  companies,  colleges,  and 
communities  celebrating  centennial  years.  In  1969  Evanston 
gave  it  to  Glencoe. 

Village  President  Roland  Calhoun  subsequently  des- 
ignated nine  persons  as  representing  different  segments, 
groups,  or  agencies  in  our  Village  as  keepers  of  this  pin 
during  these  Centennial  year  months: 

March  —  Sarah  Rankin,  Long-Time  Residents; 
April  —  Joe  Bradley,  Schools; 
May  —  MoNSiGNOR  Reynold  Hillenbrand,  Clergy; 
June  —  Dr.  W.  E.  Richburg,  Professional  Men; 
July  —  Amos  H.  Watts,  Parks  and  Recreation; 
August  —  Robert  B.  Morris,  Village  Government; 
September  —  Helen  Beckwith,  Library; 
October  —  Evelyn  Wienecke,  Business  Community; 
November  —  Rabbi  Edgar  Siskin,  C/ergy. 

Each  month  at  the  regular  Village  Board  meeting  the 
Centennial  Pin  is  transferred  between  recipients  at  a  brief 
ceremony  followed  by  an  informal  reception  in  the  Hagenah 
Conference  Room. 

President  Calhoun  selected  the  pin  recipients  for  their 
distinctive  role,  as  representatives  of  their  particular  group, 
in  the  growth  of  Glencoe. 


Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past.  It  comes  not 
not  back  again. 

Wisely  improve  the  Present.  It  is  thine. 

Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future,  v/ithout 

fear  and  v/ith  a  manly  heart. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion 

For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come,  and 
memory  gild  the  past.  Thomas  Moore 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Psalms  90:9 


In  1912  there  was  a  horse  drinking  fountain  for  horses 
and  dogs  opposite  the  Post  Office,  then  located  on  Glencoe 
road  south  of  Tudor  Court,  and  also  one  on  Sheridan  road 
and  Park  avenue. 
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lOO  YEARS  AGO 

Outside  the  friendly  confines  of  Taylorsport,  this  is 
what  was  going  on  in  America  in  1869-70. 

Population  was  39,818,450,  and  the  center  of 
population  was  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  elected  president.  The  Atlantic  City  Boardwalk 
was  brand  new,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  organ- 
izing the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Before  being  readmitted  to  the  Union,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  and  Virginia  were  required  to  ratify  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Their  legislatures  were  also  required 
to  agree  never  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote,  the  right 
to  hold  office,  or  educational  privileges. 

The  Fifteenth  amendment  was  adopted,  stipulat- 
ing that  no  state  shall  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  The  first  Negroes  in  U.S.  Congress  were 
seated,  senator  from  Mississippi  and  representative 
from  South  Carolina. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  became  president  of  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Women  voted  for  first  time 
— in  Utah. 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  began  to  keep  records. 
Massachusetts  established  the  first  state  board  of  health 
and  the  first  state  bureau  of  labor.  Labor  unions'  mem- 
bership grew  to  300,000. 

In  1870  celluloid  was  discovered.  Edison  patented  an 
electric  voting  machine,  and  I.  W.  McGaffey  of  Chicago 
invented  the  suction  principle  vacuum  cleaner.  Refrigerated 


railroad  cars  began  to  be  developed  by  G.  F.  Swift.  The 
first  intercontinental  railroad  was  completed,  with  the  link- 
up of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  at  Promon- 
tory Point,  Utah. 

In  the  literary  limelight,  Scribner's  Monthly  was 
founded,  to  become  the  leading  periodical  of  the 
1870's.  Thomas  Aldrich"s  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  was 
a  hit,  while  older  readers  thrilled  to  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  Old  Town  Folks  and  Mark  Twain's  Innocents 
Abroad.  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  had  its  first 
American  publication,  in  Fitzgerald's  edition,  and  sold 
a  quarter  of  a  million  at  50  each  (Little  Blue  books) 
and  an  equal  number  at  250  (Pocket  Books.)  The 
first  "western"  appeared  on  stage  —  Kit  the  Arkansas 
Traveler,  forerunner  of  Davy  Crockett  and  others. 
Loyola  University  was  founded;  Yale  and  Harvard 
started  the  first  graduate  program  of  studies.  In  the  first 
intercollegiate  football  game  Rutgers  beat  Princeton  6-4. 
There  were  25  men  on  each  team  and  no  ruiming  with 
baU  was  allowed. 

Heel-and-toe  racing  (walking)  was  the  popular 
spectator  sport.  Chief  participating  sports  were  cricket 
and  baseball,  and  a  craze  for  roller  skating  was  spread- 
ing throughout  America  and  the  world.  American  Mike 
McCoole  won  international  bare  knuckles  boxing 
championship.  The  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  an- 
nounced regular  payment  to  players  and  thus  became 
he  first  professional  baseball  team  in  the  coimtry. 


APOLOGIA 


For  all  errors  and  omissions 

in  tins  book,  we're  sorry. 

Our  labor  of  love  has  exceeded 

our  love  of  labor. 

May  the  Editor  in  2069 

do  better! 

